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the entry look 


... elegantly shaped, superbly 

tailored, with just a hint of its 

origin . . . the Continental look 

for men. The waist is where it belongs, 
the jacket nips toward the figure 

with gentle, flattering fit. 

Shown, the Tailorbrooke suit that 

comes in wool tweed, flannel or 
gabardine, sizes 10 to 20, $70. 


Thalhimers’ Misses’ Suits, 3rd Floor 


FASHION STORE OF THE SOUTH 
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AMHERST HIGH SCHOOL, AMHERST, VIRGINIA 
Another of the many installations of IRWIN auditorium chairs by the Flowers Equipment Company, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 


AMHERST HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM boasts 590 No. 2142 Exceptional Value IRWIN CHAIRS, 
each an attractive, streamlined unit of fine quality. Deep curve, 3%4-in., 7-ply back, 7/16-in. formed 
5 ply seats, all steel curved standards, silent, ball-bearing hinges. These chairs are installed on an 
inclined bow! shape concrete floor. 


Darla, P.O. BOX 2447 
F 327 WEST MAIN STREET 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE RICHMOND 18, VIRGINIA 


Telephone Milton 4-4035 
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Overlooking Capitol Square 
Richmond, Va. 
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Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 


Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 


Contributions Welecomed—<Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 


Deadline for copy—-Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 


Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 


Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Ine., $10.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Virginia Journal of Education. 


Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
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Our Cover—September brings the open- 
ing of schools and flags will again fly over 
these institutions of learning. Virginia's 
State flag is pictured on our cover and its 
story is told in the article on page 27, 
‘The Commonwealth's Coat-of-Arms’’ by 
Martha Bell Conway, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. This is the second in a 
series of covers for classroom use on of- 
ficial Virginia insignia, the State bird, 
Cardinal, having been pictured on the 
April 1959 cover, 

Concerning the State flag, the Code of 
Virginia, Section 7-32 states: The flag 


of the Commonwealth shall hereafter be 
made of bunting or merino. It shall be a 
deep blue field, with a circular white centre 
of the same material. Upon this circle shall 
be painted or embroidered, to show on 
both sides alike, the coat-of-arms of the 
State, as described in Section 7-26 of the 
Code of Virginia, as amended by this act 
for the obverse of the great seal of the 
State; and there shall be a white silk fringe 
on the outer edge, furthest from the flag 
staff. This shall be known and respected 
as the flag of Virginia.’ 
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I took the “Summary of the VEA 
Conference on Teacher Education” 
home with me this weekend, and read 
it very carefully and with great in- 
terest. I think the report is excellent. 
I was especially impressed with Paul 
Woodring’s keynote address, and with 
the balanced tenor of the reports of 
the various groups. 

Judging from this distance, | 
would guess that you have done a 
tremendous good with this Conference. 
The outcome seems so much like what 
happened at Bowling Green as to be 
uncanny. My heartiest congratulations 
to you and the staff for an imaginative 


and constructive conference. 


T. M. Stinnett 

Executive Secretary 

National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA 

Washington, D. C. 


Thank you for the wonderful and 
most useable cover of the April issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education. 
I sincerely hope you will continue 
useable covers of this quality. 

Robert A. Hodge 
Biology Department 


James Monroe High School 
Fredericksburg 


I am enclosing one dollar cash for 
the Virginia Journal of Education for 
1959-60, a wonderful bargain as you 
folks are getting out a splendid paper. 
Many thinks for the courtesy extended 
us “Retired Persons.” 


Harry A. Hunt 
Portsmouth 
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Thank you for reminding me of the 
expiration of my subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. I look 
forward to its coming each month. 
You will find enclosed a check for one 
dollar for my renewal. 

I want to congratulate you and your 
able staff for the fine work that you 
are doing in the interest of the pro- 
fession as well as the teachers. 

Mrs. J]. C. Wingold 
Kenbrid ge 


The membership brochure is one of 
the best I have seen. It is very color- 
ful, timely, and tells the story of 
achievement simply and to the point. 

Clayton E. Rose, Director 
Public Relations 

New York State Teachers 
Association 


Albany, N.Y. 


We have read with a great deal of 
pleasure your interesting and informa- 
tive article entitled, “Campus-Type 
School”, referring particularly to 
Tuckahoe Junior High School, which 
appeared in the May issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. We great- 
ly appreciate the way you handled the 
subject. 

Fred Q. Saunders 
Commonwealth Engineers 
and Architects 

Richmond 


The presentation of the Tuckahoe 
Junior High School was excellent and 
we were so very pleased with the en- 
tire article. 

I. Herbert Levenson 
Principal 

Tuckahoe Jr. H. S. 
Henrico Count) 


I appreciate very much your mail- 
ing me a copy of the report of your 
Educational Policies Commission. | 
have read this report very carefully. 
It is well written and sound in all of 
its recommendations. I understand 
that this report was signed by all of 
the members of the Commission. 

It is encouraging to have such a 
forward looking report drafted and 
agreed to by a representative and a 
competent group of people who are 
interested in public education. 

William N. Neff 
State Board of Education 
Abingdon 





VEA Convention 
October 28-30, 1959 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Nice weather for Butyl tires, too! 
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Tires of Butyl stop faster on wet roads than others do on dry. This new, proved miracle rubber— 
developed by Esso Research—outperforms in other ways, too. Butyl tires are squeal-free even 
on the sharpest turn. They age better—won't crack. They absorb thumps 


and bumps, cushioning the road and adding greater comfort to your ride. 
‘aoa: (IS Ast centur’ 


Once again, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. | 0 BORN IN FREEDOM 


KING FOR PROGRESS 
for September, 1959 








The 17 films available through VEA 
Film Service were shown 238 times last 
year to an estimated audience of 
18,400. These films, with the addition 
of the new NEA film, “Right Angle”, 
may be had for the asking. Each has 


a message for professional and com- 





Scenes from “Right Angle”’ 








Film Service 


munity groups. Select one for your 
school, FTA, PTA, or club from those 
listed. 


Right Angle—28'. minutes, color 

In this new film, a newspaper re- 
porter finds the “right angle” in a 
local high school. He re-discovers the 
public school’s unique and vital role in 
a democracy, after pursuing several 
angles in interviewing and observing 
the school program. His story chron- 
icles what the schools have done to help 
the editor’s son find his proper niche in 
life, as well as other students according 
to their ability. 


Crowded OQut—29 minutes, color 


The story of what happens to chil- 
dren and teachers when schools are 
overcrowded. 


Not by Chanee—28 minutes, color 


The complex professional prepara- 
tion of today’s teachers. 


Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
—28 minutes, black and white 

Documentary on relation of the 

American system of education to 
America’s survival as a free nation. 


What Greater Gift?—28 minutes, 
black and white 
A high school senior decides to make 
teaching her career. 


A Desk for Billie—57 minutes, color 
or black and white 
The true story of a migrant child 
who found opportunity in schools 
across America. 


Skippy and the Three R’s—29 
minutes, color 
Shows how our schools teach the 
fundamentals to children just entering 
school. 


Freedom to Learn — 27 minutes, 
black and white 
Brings out the importance of free- 
dom to teach and to learn in a de- 
mocracy. 


Mike Makes His Mark—29 min- 
utes, color 
A junior high school in acticn, meet- 
ing the problem of potential delin- 
quency. 


- 


Secure the Blessings—27 minutes, 
black and white 
Dramatizes the role of the public 
school in a democracy. 
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All God’s Children—28 minutes, 
black and white 
Points up the need for more good 
teachers and a public alerted to dan- 
gers facing U. S. schools because of the 
teacher shortage. 


No Teacher Alone — 20 minutes, 
color 
Shows the significance of teachers’ 
professional organizations, with special 
reference to the NEA. 


Pop Rings the Bell—23 minutes, 
black and white 
Directed to the American taxpayer, 
this tells a simple story of a typical 
school in a typical American com- 
munity. 


Education is Good Business—61 
minutes, black and white 
Shows by comparison of two com- 
munities that good business is depend- 
ent on good schools. 


The Sixth Chair—20 minutes, black 
and white 
Designed to help citizens help them- 
selves to better schools. 


The Teacher—17 minutes, black and 
white 
A teacher re-evaluates her own job. 


Only Two for Tommy?—11 min- 
utes, black and white 

Contrasts school conditions for im- 
proved educational opportunities. 

These films are available on loan; 
the only cost is the return postage. 
When requesting film, please give date 
desired; also list second choice of film 
and date. 


Send your request to Miss Sadie 
Perry, Assistant Film Director, 
Virginia Education Association. 
116 South Third Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia—or telephone 


Milton 8-1616. 


Slides and Script Give 
Telling Story 


Virginia’s Best Investment is a 
graphic presentation in 23 slides and 
script promoting the VEA legislative 
program. 

You and the VEA unfolds in 14 
slides with accompanying script the 
value of VEA membership. 

These have been prepared for the use 
of local associations as expanded serv- 
ices of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. If not shown in your area, in- 
quire of your local president or the 
VEA headquarters. 
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FREE MATERIALS FOR 





VIRGINIA TEACHERS: 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 
MAPS AND CHARTS 
BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Order now for the new term. Valuable reference 
materials, classroom aids and services—especially prepared 
for teacher use by the American Petroleum Institute with 
the advice of leading educators—and furnished to you 
without charge by Virginia Petroleum Industries. 





These informative resource materials and services will 
enrich the learning of your students in junior and senior 
high school classes in science, social studies, history, eco- 
nomics, and many other curriculum areas. 


Classroom aids consist of colorful maps and charts. 
There are reference and resource handbooks for your own 
use, and several student booklets. In addition, there are 
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community resources, demonstrations and more than 150 
educational films suitable for classroom use. 

Send for a free copy of TEACHING MATERIALS, a folder 
which describes the materials and services available to you 
without charge. 


eae ee 


Virginia Petroleum Industries 
Box 1397, Richmond, Virginia 


1 
| 
| 
| 

Please send me a copy of TEACHING MATERIALS | 

describing the free educational materials and services | 

provided by the American Petroleum Institute. 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name 





Address 





City or Town Zone State 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Today a little girl—tomorrow a young lady 

















...now is the time to show her 
“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


How bright the future looks through sparkling you can help your youngsters develop wholesome, 
young eyes. So much to learn—so eager to know confident attitudes toward this natural, normal 
the wonders of growing up. This year, over 100,000 function... give them the emotional security they 
girls will menstruate before their 11th birthday. need to grow up gracefully. Why not schedule a 
By showing them this delightfully animated film, mother-daughter showing today? 
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American Education Week 


November 8-14, 1959 has been 
designated as American Education 
Week in a proclamation issued by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. Urging each citizen 
to participate actively in this annual 
public audit of the nation’s schools, the 
President said: 


“Let us display to the world and to 
ourselves our pride in this primary in- 
strument of democracy—public edu- 
cation—complemented by private edu- 
cation, which is supported by the 
willing sacrifices of each citizen and 


which benefits all.” 


The nation-wide observance of 
American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the NEA, American Legion, 
United States Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


With this year’s theme, “Praise and 
Appraise Your Schools,” daily topics 
suggested are— 

Sunday, November 8—The Child: 

What Does Education Mean to Him? 
Monday, November 9—The Parents: 

How Can They Work for Better 

Schools? 

Tuesday, November 10—The Teacher: 

What is a Teacher? 

Wednesday, November 11—The Peo- 
ple Next Door: Who are They? 
Thursday, November 12—The School- 


Teachers Told to 
“Get Into Polities”’ 


The National Committee Chairmen 
of the Democratic and Republican 
parties joined in a plea for teachers of 
the nation to get into politics—to run 
for office themselves and to encourage 
students, as part of their citizenship 
training, to participate in the parties of 
their choice. 

Democratic Chairman Paul Butler 
and Republican Chairman Thruston 
Morton appeared together at a lunch- 
eon sponsored by the Citizenship Com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The luncheon was part of a two- 
day “political clinic” designed to alert 
teachers and teachers’ organizations to 
their civic responsibilities in the whole 
process of government. 

On hand to prove that “nice people” 
do get into politics were 15 successful 
teacher-politicians including: U. S. 
Senator Eugene J. McCarthy of Minne- 
sota, U. S. Representatives John 
Brademas of Indiana and Catherine 
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HE FORGOT TO ORDER HIS 
AEW MATERIALS EARLY 











board Member: What are His Re- 

sponsibilities? 

Friday, November 13—The Adult 
Citizens: How Can the Schools Serve 
Them? 

Saturday, November 14—The Voter: 
How Does He Make His Decisions 
on Education? 

Material for the observance of 
American Education Week in the 
school and in the community may be 
ordered from the National Education 
Association, 1201 - 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


May of Washington, and several state 
legislators and city councilmen. 

Also appearing were Mrs. Katie 
Louchheim, vice-chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, and Mrs. 
Clare B. Williams, asisstant chairman 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee. 

Reactions as to the succes of this 
first Political Clinic, held April 17-18, 
have led the NEA’s Citizenship Com- 
mittee to believe that it has discovered 
a technique that will help to reach its 
goals: namely, a fully informed and 
active political citizenship on the part 
of all teachers. 





Journal Index 


Copies of a complete index of Vol- 
ume LII of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, listing articles, names and 
events in each issue—September 1958 
through May 1959—are available for 
the asking. Address your requests for 
the index to Miss Phyllis G. Brown, 
Assistant Editor, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 16, Virginia. 














It’s so easy to tell 
younger girls 
about menstruation 
with this complete 
educational program 


"The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


Charming, 10-min., 16 mm. sound 
and color film explaining scientific 
facts in terms girls understand. 


"You're a Young Lady Now” 
For girls 9-12, this easy-to-read 
booklet prepares the pre-teen for 
menstruation in a friendly way. 


Teaching Guide 
A flexible lesson guide to help you 
answer questions. 


Physiology Chart 
For classroom lectures, this large 
color chart illustrates each phase of 
the menstrual cycle. 


“At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation ?” 

A revealing report on an actual 

grade school program. 

The entire program above FREE from 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the 

makers of Kotex napkins. 


Rest room dispensing machines for Kotex 
napkins installed free in your school. Check 
coupon to get full information. 

KOTEX is a trademark of the KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
I 
| Kimberly-Clark Corporation Educational Dept. ST-99 

Neenah, Wisconsin | 

Please send me free (except for return postage) your | 
| 16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” | 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send the following: 


_copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9-12) 


copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and older) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 | 
| G Physiology Chart 1 Teaching Guide 7 
| 0 “At What Age Should a Girl Be l 
| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 











Told About Menstruation?” 


| In addition, please send full information on rest room 
dispensing machines for Kotex napkins. 0 


| Name a 
(Please Print) 

| School 

| Street : 


City Zene___ Sinte__... 


































































Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 









vick, easy way 
to raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with : 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” ( 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 





























se 
r , 
| STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. VT-9/59 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, | 
| and show how we can make amount of money checked below. l 
| | 
pA | Check Amt. Nome 
| you want 
: ‘Ss | to raise: Address | 
® | [] $250 City Zone____ State 
| 600 
‘ . | Us Name of School | 
Community Projects Dept. C) $1,000 i 
en A . No. students who will sell 
Eastman, Ga. | [j $ pprox. No. students who will se | 
ie f 
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*Protection Quotient... 


You can raise it— 
with Nationwide’s new 


STUDENT ACCIDENT INSURANCE! 


Nearly one million dollars was paid last year to Mail coupon Today 


students and teachers through Nationwide’s up-to-date 


STUDENT ACCIDENT PROGRAM. This low-cost plan sme cee cee ame omer ae fm 
ofters local, personalized claim service . . . also covers 

accidents during school-day lunch, play and travel NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department 
periods . . . provides liberal benefits for medical expense, 246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


accidental death, loss of sight or limbs .. . PLUS a Yes. I’d like information on Nationwide’s up-to- 


unique Dental Expense feature. Mail coupon at right date Student Accident Program. No obligation. 


for full information. There’s no obligation, of course. 














NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY 

Pewee), A aed = ees 
INSURANCE POSITION 





My school is already covered by a stu- 
dent accident program — but I’d like 
the facts on Nationwide’s up-to-date, 
low-cost plan. No obligation, of course. 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company + 
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Ms. We Bogin Our 13th School Year 


Virginia School Cquipment Company 


Pledges you continued efficient and cheerful service, as your 
COMPLETE source for all school equipment needs 


Your inquiries about these nationally-accepted lines, for which we are 


Virginia Distributors, will be promptly answered: 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO.—all school seating—steel 

STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIP. CO.—all school seating—wood 

KEWAUNEE-TECHNICAL FURNITURE CO.—Ilaboratory, art room and home-making furniture 
EDUCATOR MFG. CO.—classroom cabinetry in wood 

MITCHELL MFG. CO.—famous Fold-O-Leg folding tables, risers & stands 

HAMPDEN SPECIALTY PRODUCTS—steel folding chairs 

RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP.—playground & swimming pool equipment, and basketball backstops 
BERLIN-CHAPMAN CO.—EZ-A-Way folding gym seating and outdoor bleachers 

ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC.—lockers and fine office equipment 

WESTMORELAND SEATING—tubular school furniture 

NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO.—world’s oldest chalkboard manufacturer 
COLONIAL PLASTICS CO.—’CELTEX’ plastic drapes for all light control purposes 

HUBERT MITCHELL INDUSTRIES—stage equipment including traditional and modern drapes 
HANES CHAIR & FURNITURE CO.—manufacturers of office and library furniture since 1900 


and many others in allied lines 


? Let us assist in designing and planning for your equipment 
oe _/. Py Re. = aera . . . . a 
Le PR, Fn requirements. There is no obligation, of course! Inquiries 
Semooe . rate WS — *e . . 
Eovewent 7 FENEY for catalogs or personal visits will be quickly answered. 
a SON / Soe. 
i) d = y * ) 
ce Ss We're easy to find—come in and look over our display. 
‘oF SZ ~ 
~\ 
Reves €0 NY ‘ 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. FOUSHEE ST. MAIL P. 0. BOX 5278 RICHMOND 20, VA. 
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Editorials 


by Robert F: 
Wilhams 


Straws in the Wind 


S we enter the 1959-60 school session, we can, 

for a number of reasons, heartily endorse the 
statement by Attorney-General Albertis S. Harrison 
made in his fine speech at Harrisonburg, ‘“You (Vir- 
ginia’s educators) are working in a favorable climate 
of public opinion and can move forward with the 
assurance of support by the people of Virginia.” 
(See page 15.) 

Perhaps the finest evidence to this effect was the 
statement made by Governor J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr., on Wednesday, June 24, in a forceful and elo- 
quent speech at Roanoke: ‘‘I intend at the next session 
of the General Assembly to advocate appropriations 
for public education to aid every locality in Virginia 
which desires to go forward with this fine system 
of public education to obtain them and to improve 
it. 

Added to these encouraging statements is the fact 
that certain State committees in their studies and re- 
ports seem to be facing up more realistically than 
ever to the educational requirements of the State. 

1. An instance at hand is the study being made 
by the Virginia Council on Higher Education com- 
mented upon later in these columns. 

2. The report of the Virginia Educational Facili- 
ties Committee, whose chairman was Senator M. M. 
Long of Wise County, the conclusions of which 
excellent analysis we are running on page 20. 

3. The recent report of a VALC Committee on 
Virginia Tax Laws which stated, ‘‘We feel that the 
charge that Virginia is a ‘high-tax state’ does not 
accord with the facts. . . The total burden of taxes 
on a business operating in Virginia, when the low 
local rates of tax on physical properties are considered, 
does not unduly influence new industry against Vir- 
ginia as a location.”” The tables on pages 21-22 bear 
this out. 

As a matter of fact, only in the states of Delaware, 
Missouri, and Ohio do the people spend as small a 
percentage of their income for state and local taxes 
as do the people of Virginia, 

4. The Commission to Study Education recently 
appointed by the Governor whose chaiman is 
Senator W. B. Spong, Jr., has gotten off to a good 
start by inviting Virginians who have studied edu- 
cational systems in other countries to give them the 
benefit of their views. Mr. E. L. Lamberth, Assistant 
Superintendent of Norfolk City Schools, whose 
article appears in this issue of the Journal, was one of 
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the first to appear before Senator Spong’s group. 

5. Hundreds of thousands of dollars in Federal 
Aid to Education—in excess of $1,000,000— 
through the National Defense Education Act, to be 
matched by local funds, will go to localities to 
strengthen science, mathematics, and foreign language 
courses, and to provide financial aid for guidance 
and testing. The State Department of Education is 
also moving ahead on other fronts to study and to 
improve the elementary and secondary curriculum. 

6. From local funds, salary schedules have been 
raised in some instances quite substantially for 1959- 
60. Nineteen divisions have increased the minimum 
by $300. Fifteen have increased the maximum by 
$300. Those increasing their minimums above $300 
are as follows: King George $500, Spotsylvania 
$500, and Falls Church $500. Those increasing 
the maximum above $300 are: Alexandria $1000, 
Falls Church $1000, Loudoun $405, Arlington 
$400, Fairfax $400, Prince William $400, Princess 
Anne $400, Lynchburg $400, King George $350, 
and Petersburg $350. Unfortunately, increases of 
only $100 in the salary schedule were added to those 
which were at the lowest point on the scale. ‘Twenty 
counties and one city increased their minimum salary 
from $2550 to only $2650. It is significant to note 
that only one of these school divisions was up to 
average ability and only six up to average effort. 

7. The VEA Expanded Services Program is mov- 
ing full steam ahead. Conferences on secondary 
science teaching, teacher education, and education of 
the academically talented have been held. Five new 
state committees have been at work—Insurance, In- 
struction, Local Associations, Educational Policies, 
and Salary. Altogether more than 300 VEA mem- 
bers will come to Richmond one or more times as 
members of state committees. A package insurance 
program has been worked out. Film slides and hand- 
books are being developed. 

8. School construction business is booming, 
highlighted by the $6,000,000 appropriated by the 
City of Richmond for two new high school buildings. 

These are but a few of the straws in the wind 
which is blowing in the direction of improved public 
education in Virginia. 


Community Colleges 


EVERAL years ago Dr. James B. Conant, then 

President of Harvard University, stated that the 
only solution to our college problem was the com- 
munity college. 

The Virginia Council on Higher Education is to 
be commended for initiating a four-month study of 
community college needs in Virginia. The study is 
expected to furnish information on how many com 
munity colleges will be needed: location, curricula, 
tuition, and what mother college, if any, we suppose, 
should operate them. 

This study is an outgrowth of a recommendation 
of the new Advisory Committee to the Council on 
Higher Education which consists of the following 
members: Dr. Lloyd Morey, President-Emeritus, 
University of Illinois: Dr. Doak S. Campbeil, Presi- 
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dent-Emeritus, Florida State University; Dr. A. J. 
Brumbaugh, Consultant, Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board; Dr. Ralph T. Green, Director of Texas 
Commission on Higher Education; Dr. S. V. Ma- 
torana, U. S. Office of Education; and Dr. E. V. 
Hollis, U. S. Office of Education. 

The committee agreed that Virginia's most im- 
mediate higher education need is how to accommodate 
the expected flood of college applicants during the 
next 15 years. 

In connection with the decision to make the study, 
Dr. William H. MacFarland, Director of the Vir- 
ginia Council on Higher Education, pointed out that 
population figures indicate that Virginia will have 
twice as many college applicants by 1972—-13 years 
away—as it has now. Today there are about 240,- 
000 Virginians in the 18 to 24 age category and 
22,000 of them are in college. In 1972 the number 
of Virginians 18 to 24 years of age will be 628,000. 
This will mean that the number of college applicants 
during the next 13 years will double. 

Dr. MacFarland has estimated probably $100,- 
000,000 must be spent by Virginia during the next 
15 years to improve the existing college libraries, 
laboratories, and classrooms. He says that if Vir- 
ginia would try to take care of double college en- 
rollment by 1972, in existing public institutions, 
it would be necessary to spend another $100,000,- 
000. 

It is Dr. MacFarland’s belief that the community 
college arrangement could take care of a doubling 
of enrollment for $50,000,000. The main saving, 
Dr. MacFarland said, would be in dormitory space. 

It is Dr. MacFarland’s hope that Virginia would 
keep the tuition charges low at the community col- 
leges. One possible formula, he said, would be for 
the State and local government to subsidize the in- 
structional cost to the extent of one-third each and 
for the student to pay one-third. 

The Virginia Council on Higher Education and 
its Executive Secretary, Dr. MacFarland, are to be 
highly commended for the intelligent and courageous 
steps they are taking to determine how the college 
needs of Virginia’s expanding college population 
can most economically be met. 


Complimentary Valedictory 


HE following excerpt from the valedictory com- 

mencement address delivered by President Colgate 
W. Darden to the 1959 graduates of the University 
of Virginia serves both as a tribute and a spur. It 
is a tribute to the fine work which is being done by 
many of the smaller high schools in Virginia. It is 
a spur to all schools to improve the quality of their 
instruction, 

‘For many years those who have doubted the 
wisdom of encouraging high school graduates to 
attend the University, especially those from the rural 
areas, have expressed uneasiness because of the fear 
that these students lack sufficient preparation. They 
will be surprised and, I believe, pleased by what 
recent experience has shown. Over the last few 
years the requirments for admission have been stiff- 
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ened, and the faculty has not made any easier the 
work required for graduation. During this period 
there has been a steady increase in the number of 
Virginia high school graduates entering the Universi- 
ty in relation to the total number admitted. And 
these students have been drawn from public schools 
scattered at random over the State and not largely 
from big city high schools. 

‘Their academic competence can be measured, to a 
degree, by admissions to Phi Eta Sigma, the Raven 
Society, and Phi Beta Kappa. The first is a society 
to which first year students showing marked academic 
promise are elected. The last two are, as you know, 
learned societies to which older students are elected. 
Virginia high school graduates made up 66.6% of 
those initiated by Phi Eta Sigma, 57% of those 
initiated by Raven and 66.6% of those initiated by 
Phi Beta Kappa this spring. Of those elected to 
membership a larger percentage came from the small 
town or country high schools than from the urban 
ones. Obviously it would not be wise to read too 
much into these figures but they are not without 
meaning and they are encouraging. Certainly they 
are modestly reassuring to all of us who have been 
concerned with relating the University more closely 
to the public school system. They show that the 
system as a whole—urban and rural areas alike— 
can furnish first rate academic material. It is my be- 
lief that, given help, our high schools can improve 
substantially the good work they are presently do- 
ing and that many more good scholars can be found 
and developed.” 


Fishin’ and Learnin’ 


—. the fishing season opened on Saturday, 
April 18, 1959, the first time it ever opened 
on a Saturday, the fine hand of the Department of 
Secondary Principals of the VEA, if not visible, had 
been hard at work. 

This editorial from the Roanoke Times hails the 
result: 

“Because some public schools were losing money, 
Virginia's trout fishing season will open on Saturday 
next year. 

“If that sentence doesn’t seem to make sense, read 
on. Here’s what's been happening. For some years 
now, trout season has opened on various days during 
the week. When the opening day happened to be a 
school day, lots of youngsters played hookey because 
it's much more fun to seek an elusive brook or rain- 
bow trout than to seek knowledge in a school book. 
But because so many of the boys (with a sprinkling 
of girls, too, we have no doubt) skipped school, 
schools were losing money because the appropriations 
from the State to public schools are based on average 
daily attendance. 

‘In deference to educators, the State Game Com- 
mission has solved the problem, at least in part, by 
fixing the third Saturday in April as the new starting 
date next year. 

‘The boys may not like this underhand way of 
taking away an excuse to cut classes but we have an 
idea that a lot of men teachers who like to fish but 
don’t dare skip school are all for it.”’ 
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HE status of leadership is a 
treasure and a very real pos- 
session. I recognize the privilege of 
addressing men and women who 
have achieved that status in the 
field of education. 

My only justification for being 
here is that as a citizen I care very 
deeply about your work and its 
meaning for American education 
and the future of this nation. 

Our country has developed and 
prospered because of the priceless 
principles of political and economic 
freedom which are our heritage. 
While education has played an im- 
portant role in this growth, other 
factors have been the initiative, the 
imagination, the determination, 
and the ingenuity of a people who 
came to this country with the 
avowed purpose of carving a nation 
out of a wilderness, and this they 
did in little more than three com- 
plete lifespans. 

If we are to preserve the civiliza- 
tion we have so proudly created, it 
must be by an enlightened and in- 
formed people. If we are to survive 
as a free people, the youth of this 
nation must be educated, and that 
is primarily your responsibility. 
The people of America have a right 
to look to the professional educator 
for guidance and direction. Never 
has a greater responsibility been 
placed upon the members of any 
profession, for never has there been 
a greater need for able leadership 
and informed followers than now. 
By virtue of your profession, and 
standing in your community, you 
will be called upon to seek ways, 
and help others, to adjust not only 
to the new challenges which face us 
today, but those we can expect up 
the road of the future. 

The past century, according to 
Dave Sarnoff, President of Radio 
Corporation of America, has 
brought more technological ad- 
vancement than the millenium 
which preceded. 

These things have come with 
continued acceleration of increase. 
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New Directions in Education 


Thus, the successful launching by 
Russia of an earth satellite did not 
astound us. Our amazement was 
that this feat was first accomplish- 
ed by Russian scientists instead of 
our own. We no longer find it 
hard to believe that new wonders 
are around the corner. No one 
questions that within our lifetime 
space travel will be an accomplished 
fact, or that intercontinental mis- 
siles will be fired with accuracy. 
Our fear is that Russia has equalled, 
or surpassed us, in the field of 
scientific knowledge and develop- 
ment, and possibiy in other re- 
spects. 

This crisis calls for concerted 
action; for education, and higher 
education, are the keys to whether 
our nation adapts to the changes 
that have taken place, and to the 
mounting challenge by the Com- 
munists to our leadership. 

Progress comes from the minds 
of men. I sincerely feel that our se- 
curity, and the preservation of our 
civilization, can be assured if those 
minds are educated—the minds of 
the people who run the factories 
and build the machines; who man 
the laboratories; who build the 
roads; who teach the schools: who 
preach the sermons; who conduct 
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the government; who farm the 
lands; who paint the pictures; who 
write the music. I mention these 
things, for while our immediate 
concern is with technological de- 
velopments, we must not neglect 
other fields of endeavor and activi- 
ty or the area of liberal arts, the 
humanities and social science. To 
alleviate the shortage of scientists 
and engineers at their expense 
would create an imbalance as dan- 
gerous to Our country and society as 
the shortage which has existed in 
the scientific and engineering fields. 
Our immediate problem, therefore, 
is to increase the number and capa- 
bilities of educated men and women 
in this country, without tampering 
with the freedoms we now enjoy. 
That is not a problem for the Fed- 
eral government. It is one that 
concerns education and that is pri- 
marily one to be solved by the 
States and localities. 

In the face of the announced 
Communistic policy which calls 
for world domination and of its 
obvious intent to achieve this, the 
United States must marshall its 
brain power resources, in company 
with other nations of the free 
world, not only for mutual de- 
fense, but to meet the broader chal 
lenge of the scientific age. 


This message has been condensed from 
the keynote address delivered by The Honor- 
able A. S. Harrison, Jr., Attorney General of 
Virginia, at the Sixteenth Institute on Public 
Education held at Madison College, July 7-8. 

Mr. Harrison has been Attorney General 
of Virginia since January 11, 1958. For six- 
teen years he was Commonwealth’s Attorney 
of Brunswick County and has practiced law 
in Lawrenceville since June 1928. He has 
served as president of the Commonwealth’s 
Attorneys Association of Virginia and was a 
member of the Virginia State Senate during 


1948-57. A member of the Governor’s Commission on Public Edu- 
cation, he has also served on the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council 
and the Legislative Council of Southern Regional Education Board. 

A native of Brunswick County, Mr. Harrison has an LL.B. degree 


from the University of Virginia. 
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I have alluded to the Russian 
Sputnik. The success of that coun- 
try in the realm of outer space 
dramatized and focused attention 
on their system of education. Few 
Americans are really convinced that 
the schools in Russia are better or 
that we should substitute their sys- 
tem for ours. The real impact of 
Sputnik was a realization that in 
about twenty-five years, and 
through the medium of education, 
a country whose people were over- 
whelmingly illiterate, had been 
turned into a nation that could 
challenge the leadership of the 
United States. The conclusion then 
reached by the American people was 
logical. If Russia could draw 
abreast of America in a few short 
years, by and as a result of the mass 
education of her populace, we 
could, in turn, regain our leader- 
ship by a more thorough system of 
education and a better utilization of 
our schools and colleges. 


Restless Stirring 


This rationale of the people of 
America resulted in a restless stir- 
ring in the nation’s institutions of 
learning. Long-accepted practices 
are being questioned. Long-held 
concepts are being challenged, and 
a search is under way for new and 
improved techniques to put into 
effect, so that larger groups of 
young people may be educated 
without jeopardizing present stand- 
ards. 

It is true that long before the 
launching of any satellite, there 
was a Suspicion, an uneasy feeling 
by the people of Virginia that our 
public schools and institutions of 
higher learning were possibly not 
meeting their responsibility to the 
citizens of this State, and possibly 
were not developing the full poten- 
tial of the boys and girls whose 
training was entrusted to their care. 

The record will show that dur- 
ing the past ten years numerous 
studies have been launched by the 
General Assembly of Virginia— 
reflecting the will of the people of 
this State—designed to review and 
improve both the scope and caliber 
of instruction in this State. Spe- 
cifically, I invite your attention to 
a 1952 Virginia Advisory Legis- 
lative Council Study Commission, 
which ultimately resulted in Vir- 
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ginia’s Council of Higher Educa- 
tion. In 1956 a study was author- 
ized and conducted on the Edu- 
cational Shortage of Scientists, 
Engineers and Other Specialists. 
This study, and the apprehension 
of the many witnesses who ap- 
peared before the Committee, long 
antedated the hue and cry that arose 
throughout the country, following 
Russia's success with satellites. 

As recently as March and April 
of this year reports have been filed 
by the Virginia Educational Ad- 
visory Committee and the Commis- 
sion to study tuition charges and 
other matters in State-supported 
institutions of higher learning. In 
both instances, the studies were in- 
itiated several years ago. These 
studies, and others too numerous 
to mention, reflect the intense in- 
terest on the part of the people in 
Virginia in education, and their 
desire that the public and private 
schools, colleges and universities in 
this State provide the best possible 
education for the youth of Virginia 
and the nation, and obtain the best 
utilization of the State’s invest- 
ment in educational buildings, 
equipment and teaching staffs. 


Virginians Concerned 


The initiation of these studies 
and the tremendous interest that 
has accompanied each has great sig- 
nificance to professional educators. 
It means that you are working in 
a favorable climate of public opin- 
ion and can move forward with the 
assurance of support by the people 
of Virginia. 

It is well that we understand 
and appreciate the reasons for this 
awakened interest and renewed ac- 
tivity by the professional educator, 
and by the public generally. At the 
expense of over-simplification, I 
would list them as follows: 

1. A realization that in this 
atomic era, the machine age in 
which we live, the world of auto- 
mation, there is no place in our 
society for the uneducated, the il- 
literate, and the unskilled. No one 
can hope to make a contribution to 
the society in which we live who 
has not been the recipient of formal 
training. 

2. The conviction of the people 
of America that if we will just 
devote enough of the resources of 


our people to improving their 
minds, we shall be able to develop 
in them the abilities to make the 
adjustments which changing con- 
ditions always require. We shall 
be able to lift the general level of 
intelligence to supply the leader- 
ship required for the orderly func- 
tioning of our society. We shall 
thereby equip the rank and file to 
appraise with reasonable accuracy 
the worth of individuals and ideas 
that compete for their allegiance 
and support. 

3. The certain knowledge that 
there will be an unprecedented in- 
crease in the number of boys and 
girls to be educated. It is now esti- 
mated that institutions of higher 
learning will have nearly double 
the number of students in 1970 
than attend presently. Obviously, 
this tremendous growth will re- 
quire not only additional facilities, 
but a greater utilization of existing 
facilities. 

4. We are faced with an acute 
shortage of instructional personnel, 
both in the public schools and in 
institutions of higher learning—a 
shortage that can be attributed to 
many factors, principally inade- 
quate compensation, and the sys- 
tematic raiding of colleges and uni- 
versities by industry in recent years: 
and 

5. The range and complexity of 
new things that must be learned by 
our boys and girls in this atomic 
age. 


New Route 


So the search was launched for 
‘New Directions in Education,’’— 
the theme of this, your Sixteenth 
Institute on Public Education, 

We can all agree where the new 
directional route should take us. 
We want to create a civilization 
that will endure; to build a civili- 
zation that is greater and more 
creative. We want to encourage 
the growth, learning and develop- 
ment of the individual within a 
framework of logical and moral 
values, and in every possible way. 
And by doing this, we know that 
we shall insure the strength and 
usefulness of our society, and the 
safety and permanence of our dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

What shall our innovations be? 
In what new direction do we desire 
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to experiment? We are living in a 
changing world, and should avail 
ourselves of the knowledge and 
tools that are ours to command. 
Neither the public school teacher 
nor the college professor can any 
longer hope to achieve the sheltered 
and serene life of the academic vil- 
lage. People have discarded the 
mental picture of the professor as 
absent-minded, a dreamer, or an 
eccentric. Teachers in our schools, 
colleges and universities (along 
with the scientists) are ‘‘the egg- 
heads’ of this generation! They 
are the focal point in our fight for 
survival, for upon their shoulders 
rests the responsibility of training 
those who guide the destiny of this 
nation, and unless they train well 
and thoroughly, that destiny will 
be in doubt. 

While the responsibility and 
duty on the professional educator 
is great, it is not awesome. It pre- 
sents both a challenge and an op- 
portunity. 


Architects of Change 
Experimentation by the college 
professor or administrator should 
be an easy and natural step. Col- 
leges and universities are the most 
revolutionary force in our econo- 
my, and in our lives, for there will 
be found the architects of change. 
Virtually every major innovation 
of the last decade had its roots on 
some college campus. The way for 
the nuclear revolution was paved 
by Einstein's formula. Long-staple 
cotton was discovered by an experi- 
ment station worker. A _ genera- 
tion of medical research, largely in 
university laboratories, resulted in 
the discovery of polio vaccine. An- 
nually each spring you send out 
skilled specialists throughout the 
nation, all of them spearheading 
changes in agriculture, industry, 
public health, and other fields of 
activity too numerous to mention. 
It must be that every college cam- 
pus is filled with specialists in in- 
novation, and it should not be im- 
pertinent to inquire if your skills 
are being properly utilized to bear 
on the school or the college itself. 
Certainly, there is no social institu- 
tion more fascinating than a mod- 
ern, complex institution of higher 
learning, and faced with the ab- 
solute necessity of providing a bet- 
ter education for a larger number of 
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people, it is appropriate that study 
and thought be given to new direc- 
tions in these institutions of learn- 
ing. 

I do not conceive it my duty to 
suggest areas in which changes 
should occur, but I can voice to you 
my own thinking and convictions 
on some of the topics that I believe 
will be discussed at this Confer- 
ence. 


No Sacrifice of Freedoms 


We have no intention of sacrific- 
ing our American system of educa- 
tion or the freedoms we enjoy. A 
free society cannot compel its 
youngsters to favor rockets over 
‘hot rods.’’ We have not yet, and 
I hope we never, arrive at the point 
where we force or channel boys and 
girls into certain professions or oc- 
cupations, or deprive them of the 
freedom of choice of their life's 
work. We can, however, seek out 
and encourage gifted pupils. We 
can offer proper guidance and coun- 
seling, and we can provide a sound 
basic education in the elementary 
and secondary schools, so that boys 
and girls who enter college will 
have a strong foundation, and such 
as will enable them to succeed in 
those courses they are inclined to 
pursue. 

It is questionable whether aca- 
demic freedom should begin at the 
age of thirteen, and children of that 
age allowed to choose a course of 
study. A school that offers a broad 
curriculum and wide choice of sub- 
jects is, of course, supplying a need, 
provided a child or his parents are 
not permitted to ‘‘select’’ the child 
out of an education. I question 
whether a “‘teen-ager’’ can deter- 
mine the sort of education he needs, 
either for daily living or for the 
professions. Certainly he cannot do 
this without proper guidance and 
counsel. The programs inaugu- 
rated to test children and determine 
their aptitudes and capabilities, and 
then provide them guidance, are 
meeting with universal approval. 

Educators expect that increased 
facilities at the colleges and univer- 
sities will be developed, and that 
new community colleges will be 
built, but this will be of value 
only to the extent that there are 
high school graduates going to col- 
lege who possess the necessary ap- 


titude and basic high school educa- 
tion to enable them to make proflt- 
able use of a college education. 

No uniform State-wide system 
which involves regimentation of 
children within a fixed curriculum 
is desirable, but complete freedom 
of choice in the selection of the 
courses he should take is neither 
necessary nor proper for children 
of high school age. 

We can no longer ignore the 
brilliant or exceptional child. We 
make provision for the normal and 
subnormal child, but one with ex- 
ceptional capabilities is not chal- 
lenged by a program designed for 
the average. Consequently, he loses 
a large part of what could be the 
most valuable learning years of his 
life, and society loses the benefit of 
the contribution that the mind of 
this child could make. We realize 
full well the difficulties in provid- 
ing special training for all the gift- 
ed children among the hundreds of 
thousands in our schools; however, 
on a long-range basis this may be 
an area in which Virginia could 
secure the greatest return on its 
school investment. It is, therefore, 
hoped that, increasingly, programs 
along these lines be inaugurated. 


Television Trends 


I invite your attention to the 
rapid development of television 
during the last decade. Education 
is basically a problem of communi- 
cation, and we should examine the 
possibility of carrying out our ed- 
ucational system in the light of 
modern communication means 
available. During the past four 
years tremendous progress has been 
made in the use of closed circuit 
television in education. While the 
time may not yet be ripe for Vir- 
ginia to enter the television educa- 
tion field on a large scale, | am con- 
vinced that developments have 
taken place, both in Virginia and 
other States, which justify an in- 
tensive study and experimentation 
of the subject. It is believed that 
television can be utilized as a means 
of multiplying the usefulness of 
our educational system. 

Such an innovation should not 
meet with faculty resistance or be 
viewed with suspicion as an enier- 
ing wedge to supplant the class- 
room instructor. Televised pro- 
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grams are a supplement, and not a 
substitute for the teacher. They are 
used as an aid, a complement, and 
an adjunct for classroom instruc- 
tion. The purpose of television 
would be to enhance the skill of 
the classroom teacher by arming 
him with new tools to accomplish 
the task of stimulating the student. 

Television would also be the an- 
swer of colleges and universities to 
a criticism that is leveled at them— 
“hoarding talent.’” There is not 
a college in Virginia that does not 
today have on its campus one, or 
more, Outstanding man or woman 
in a certain field. It is a tragedy 
that the services and talents of these 
people are not used to a greater 
degree and the scope of their influ- 
ence enlarged. Televised lectures 
and demonstrations by these schol- 
ars could be made available to other 
schools. In addition, this would 
provide a handsome supplement to 
that person’s income, for there 
would be a royalty attached to the 
use of the film. 


Teaching Teams 


On this question of “‘hoarding 
talent,’’ the services of outstanding 
teachers should be made available 
to neighboring colleges, under mu- 
tual agreements, or some program 
of inter-institutional cooperation. 
In this day of rapid transportation, 
a professor is often within an 
hour's drive of a number of other 
institutions. The Valley of Vir- 
ginia is an excellent illustration of 
what could be accomplished 
through such an arrangement, for 
in this area are approximately fif- 
teen colleges located within a hun- 
dred miles of each other. 

Time was when a college or uni- 
versity would not hear to such a 
suggestion, for their outstanding 
professors were used as an induce- 
ment to attract students. Now and 
in the foreseeable future, however, 
there will be more than enough 
students to go around. A college 
would be in less danger of losing 
an able professor were he given an 
opportunity to supplement his in- 
come and increase the sphere of 
his usefulness. 

In preparation of this paper I 
ran across several discussions on the 
advisability of having a ‘‘teaching 
team,”’ rather than a single teacher. 
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Such a plan envisions a master 
teacher or professor, with several 
assistants, associates, or teaching 
interns. I am not too familiar with 
how such an idea could be devel- 
oped, but on the surface it appears 
to have merit. It is certainly a 
waste of talent and time to use an 
outstanding teacher for such parts 
of his course as could be handled 
by a younger, less experienced, or 
less capable person. 

I referred to Virginia’s Council 
of Higher Education; this Council 
was created in 1956 by the General 
Assembly, following several years 
of debate, and a recommendation 
which occurred as early as 1952. 
Its basic responsibility is to work 
with the college boards and presi- 
dents to create a coordinated sys- 
tem, primarily by defining the spe- 
cial or particular function of each 
college in undergraduate, graduate 
and professional education, and by 
planning for possible additional 
facilities, in the light of the needs 
of this State. Progress of the Coun- 
cil has been admittedly slow, main- 
ly because of insufficient funds to 
obtain trained specialists needed to 
analyze and resolve the difficult 
problems in this field. A recent 
grant is making possible a compre- 
hensive study of higher educational 
needs in the Tidewater area. Also 
beginning is a statewide study of 
the technological problems in high- 
er education, organization prob- 
lems of a community college sys- 
tem, and a preliminary study of the 
cost of instructional programs in 
Virginia's public colleges. 


Council Cooperation 


I earnestly urge that you give 
the Council of Higher Education 
your cooperation and support. The 
Council can be a force for tremen- 
dous good in Virginia if it serves 
to eliminate unnecessary duplica- 
tion and overlapping of instruc- 
tional programs and other services. 
It is designed to bring about coor- 
dination of public higher education 
and the transformation of our in- 
stitutions into an inter-related sys- 
tem. It is by no means envisioned 
that any of our great institutions 
of learning in Virginia are to lose 
their identity, their character, or 
their distinctiveness. On the other 
hand, its object is to assure the 


people of Virginia the best educa- 
tional product for the money that 
we can afford to put into higher 
education, and to help each college 
and university achieve its maxi- 
mum potential and development. 

The plain truth is that if we are 
to provide an education to twice 
as many boys and girls as are now 
attending college, and if we are to 
encourage and support the educa- 
tion of all the children of this State 
who are capable and desirous of se- 
curing an education, then we must 
utilize to the fullest extent all ex- 
isting facilities, and in the most 
efficient way possible. 

There is also a view widely held 
that in many of our public schools 
and colleges the curricula has been 
over-extended and is out of control. 
If this be true, then it would ap- 
pear that basic revision should be 
undertaken, with special emphasis 
on fundamentals, and an elimina- 
tion of duplication in courses, and 
in specialized courses where the 
small number served is out of all 
proportion to the cost. 


Resist Pressure 


I fully appreciate the pressure 
that is brought to bear on both 
public schools and colleges con- 
stantly to increase their offerings. 
Unless the political subdivision, or 
the college or university, is very 
rich, this pressure should be re- 
sisted. Often a school builds an 
impressive array of offerings and 
specialized courses, at the expense 
of faculty salaries. 

I note much discussion about the 
size of classes and the general feel- 
ing that many classes have too few 
students enrolled therein. Admit- 
tedly, it is easier for the teacher, and 
probably better for the students to 
be instructed in a small class, but 
since this may be impossible, the 
professional educator must experi- 
ment and find a way in which 
larger classes can be instructed 
properly and thoroughly. 

Since I am a member of the 
Southern Regional Education 
Board, you will forgive me if I 
allude to the activities of that agen- 
cy. More than a decade ago South- 
ern Governors recognized the im- 
portance of the States of the South 
taking appropriate steps to improve 
and meet the needs in higher edu- 
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cation. They saw the advantages 
of cooperation and exchange of 
ideas. Since its inception SREB 
has made invaluable contributions 
to the education and economy of 
the South. Contracts through the 
Board between Southern States and 
colleges and universities in the 
South have made it possible for 
thousands of Southern students to 
study medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine and social work; 
also, through Student Aid Con- 
tracts, architecture and forestry. 
Regional needs are being met in 
city planning, nursing and the pulp 
and paper industry. Through 
SREB Southern States are cooper- 
ating in the development of re- 
search materials and in providing 
statistical training to its students. 
Joint planning for use of programs, 
facilities and materials is going for- 
ward in educational television. Im- 
portant developments are being 
sponsored in teacher training for 
exceptional children, the agricul- 
tural sciences, psychological re- 
sources, mental health, training and 
research and the development of 
nuclear energy. 

The work of SREB is an ex- 
cellent illustration of what can be 
achieved by cooperative effort, once 
the need has been demonstrated. 


Changing Economy 


I must close without comment 
on the necessity of a better use of 
available space in our public schools 
and colleges; of the importance of a 
proper relationship being estab- 
lished between the high schools, 
community colleges, and our State 
colleges and universities; of consid- 
eration being given to the extension 
of the school and college year, 
thereby increasing the offering to 
the child and more effectively uti- 
lizing the school plant: of a greater 
use of summer schools, for enrich- 
ment, for acceleration, for making 
up failed work, and for improved 
use of the State's investment in 
educational facilities. 

Virginia is fast effecting a transi- 
tion from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial economy, and this will 
proceed at an accelerated pace dur- 
ing the next fifteen years. The type 
of industry that is desired for Vir- 
ginia will employ large numbers 
of skilled and professional persons. 
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These men and women will be in- 
terested in doing graduate work and 
otherwise improving their educa- 
tion and general competence. The 
schools and colleges throughout 
Virginia must necessarily play a 
large role in supplying this need, 
and it is important that we antici- 
pate the demand that is certain to 
be forthcoming. 

I would urge greater participa- 
tion by teachers and professional 
educators generally in public affairs. 
The story of education is a thrill- 
ing and dramatic one to tell. Take 
to the hustings and tell it your- 
selves. Don’t depend upon others 
to speak on your specialty and pro- 
fession. Then, too, you will find 
such a policy to be excellent pub- 
lic relations. 

Of paramount importance is the 
need for real and permanent im- 
provement in the quality of teach- 
ing. Ihis depends upon a substan- 
tial raise in the social and economic 
status of teachers. This will, of 
course, call for higher pay for them: 
otherwise, our public school system 
and institutions of higher learning 
will continue to lose their best tal- 
ent to industry and to government. 
The teacher, the college professor, 
and the administrators, are profes- 
sional men and women, and, as 
such, their compensation should be 
comparable to that of other profes- 
sions, and consistent with their 
qualifications, their responsibilities, 
and the important role they play 
in the life and economy of this 
State. 


School Segregation 


I have deliberately avoided a 
discussion of the school segregation 
problem. I do not deem it particu- 
larly appropriate to the theme of 
your Institute. I believe you know 
that the political leadership in Vir- 
ginia is determined to preserve pub- 
lic schools in Virginia wherever it 
is the will of the people that this 
be done. If the operation of public 
schools in any area becomes impos- 
sible, then we shall strive to pro- 
vide for education at public ex- 
pense, directly or indirectly. If we 
fail in either or both of these ap- 
proaches, you, as professional edu- 
cators, still need have no fear, for 
the people of Virginia are resolved 
that the youth of this State be edu- 

(Continued on page 48) 















































VEA Board of Directors at its May 
8-9 meeting reviewed eleven commit- 
tee reports, passed on plans for sum- 
mer conferences, and arrangements 
for the October convention, along 
with many other items of business. 

Pictured during these discussions, 
at top, President Robert W. Allen 
(center) is presiding, with Mrs. 
James Watkins, recorder, and Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, VEA executive 
secretary, at left, and T. Preston 
Turner, assistant executive secretary, 
at right. Listening attentively are 
Elmer Tarrall, District L; Dr. James 
W. Tyler, District H; and William 
N. Lee, District F. In the next view 
are seen Elsie Stossel, District C; 
Virginia Lewis, VEA director of pro- 
fessional services: W. H. Seawell, 
District D; J. L. Francis, District A; 
and the back of W. W. Robinson, 
VEA treasurer. Bottom scene shows 
W. L. Kirby, Jr., District J; W. N. 
Lee; J. K. Reasor, District E; and 
Emma Gallimore, District M. 
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Report on Study Made by the 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION FACILITIES COMMITTEE 


The conclusions and recommendations made to 
the Virginia Education Facilities Committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Thomas B. Stanley, November 
21, 1957, whose chairman was Senator M. M. Long 
from Wise County, are of such significance that we 
are running them in full. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions which follow are the principal 
elements which concern the recommendations which 
seem feasible. 

Size and Use of Facilities 

—On the average, existing elementary and second- 
ary schools are being used slightly in excess of 
capacity during the normal 25- to 30-hour 
week. 

—Almost 60 per cent of the elementary school 
buildings have five or fewer rooms, and at the 
secondary level over 25 per cent have 20 or 
fewer rooms. 

—Many of the schools lack facilities which would 
permit effective large group instruction. 

—The median age of all school buildings is 20 
years, and almost one-half are not of fire-re- 
sistive construction. 

—Classrooms and laboratories in public institu- 
tions of higher education are being used between 
20 and 30 per cent of their capacity during 35 
to 50 hours per week. 

Financial Support 


—For the State as a whole, the financial support 
of schools is low compared with other south- 
eastern states and with the nation. 

—Estimates of General Fund revenues and ex- 
penditures in Virginia for 1958-60 and 1960- 
62 indicate a surplus for each biennium if State 
support is not increased. 

—The per cent of personal income devoted to edu- 
cation in Virginia is less today than 20 years ago. 

Projected Growth 

—Anticipated elemeritary and secondary school 
growth to 1965 is 25 per cent for both white 
and Negro schools. This rate of growth repre- 
sents a decrease for both white and Negro 
schools. 

—The concentration in growth will be in the 
Northern Virignia, Richmond and Hampton 
Roads areas. 

—Enrollments in public institutions of higher 


education are expected to more than double be- 
tween 1957 and 1972. 


Pupil Achtevement 


—On the basis of State-wide testing programs, 
average pupil achievement in Virginia is low. 
—Only city schools for whites produce achieve- 
ment results comparable to the national median. 
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Evaluation of Plans for Increased Utilization 
l. 


The Four-Quarter Plan 


—This plan has never been used for a signifi- 
cant period of time, except in cases of abso- 
lute financial necessity. 

—Its use is restricted to very large schools. 

—The plan has proved to be unpopular with 
both parents and administrators. 

—It is in use in some institutions of higher 
education. 


The Extended Day, Week or Y ear 


—Unless the extended day, week or year is 
used on a staggered schedule or for enrich- 
ment purposes, plant economics can result 
only from acceleration of significant num- 
bers of pupils. 

—The possibilities of wholesale acceleration 
of pupils appear remote. 

—Most institutions of higher education do 
Operate on an extended day and week, and 
some with an extended year. 


Double Sessions 


—The preponderance of evidence indicates that 
double sessions deprive pupils at all grade 
levels of some learning. 

—Double sessions create serious transporta- 
tion problems in rural areas. 

—Double sessions, if combined with some ex- 
tended program such as an 11-month school 
year, might eliminate most of the defects 
now found. Such a plan could increase 
plant utilization and provide 11-month 
employment for teachers, but no_ record 
exists that it has ever been tried. 

—Double sessions are not applicable to higher 
education. 


Large Group Instruction 

—Experience with large group instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools is meager. 

—The percentage of learning situations to 
which the lecture technique might be applied 
is limited. 

—Opinion is sharply divided among educators 
regarding the value of large groups with 
teacher aides. 

—tLarge group instruction is common in in- 
stitutions of higher education, but only a 
small percentage of students is involved. 


Supplementary Summer Sessions 


—Supplementary summer sessions have proved 
effective for make-up work, accelleration and 
enrichment and is growing in use. 

-—This plan results in some increase in capacity 
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and permits broadening of the curriculum. 
—Most institutions of higher education 
schedule summer sessions. 


Community College Development 


—At least 50 communities are now using 
secondary school plants to establish com- 
munity college courses which are scheduled 
concurrently or during off-hours. 

—This plan results in increased plant utiliza- 
tion and aids expansion of the junior college 
program with minimum capital outlay. 

—This plan offers year-round employment 
to teachers at both secondary and college 
levels. 


Modified Acceleration 


—Since acceleration is thought to result in 
premature high school graduation, a modi- 


fied plan might overcome most disad- 
vantages. 
—If a community college program were 


available, both for the terminal and college 
student, additional education could be 
secured in the same locality which overcomes 
most of the disadvantages of acceleration. 
The extension of the school year to 10 
months could then compensate for the re- 
duction to an 1]l-year grade system. 
—Therefore, a combination of 11-year, 10- 
month elementary and secondary program 
with a two-year community college pro- 
gram could result in considerably increased 
plant utilization, reduce capital fund needs, 
provide wider college opportunities and re- 
sult in year-round teacher employment. 


The Stoddard Television Plan 


—While little experience is available, the ex- 
perience so far gives reason for optimism. 

—Television offers the opportunity to equalize 
the quality of education, postpone double 
sessions and eliminate some construction. 

—Proper facilities must be available to permit 
this plan and as yet costs are not certain. 


The Combination of Small Schools 


—The small school results in poor utilization 
of both plant and teacher, as well as lowered 
standards of education. 

—Consequently, both capital and operating 
costs per pupil are significantly higher in 
small schools. 

—Since two-thirds of Virginia’s high schools 
have fewer than 300 pupils, the problem 
is great. 

—The projected larger increases in enrollment 
at the secondary level offer real opportunities 
to eliminate these small schools. 


Deterrents to Possible Action Which Exist 

There are at present in Virginia two major de- 
terrents which hamper experimentation toward the 
achievement of better plant utilization. These de- 


terrents are: 
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—Granting of State aid for the 9-month 
school year requires that summer schools be 
supported entirely by local funds or by tui- 
tion. 

—This limits attendance, which in turn limits 
course offerings. 


—Providing State aid for grades one through 
twelve only limits the expansion of junior 
college classes using existing facilities. 


The Limited Amount of Favorable Experience 


—Much of the effort to secure greater utiliza- 
tion has failed to overcome loca! inertia to- 
ward change. 

—Since many plans require family adjust- 
ments, there has been limited experimenta- 
tion and many have ‘‘failed’’ merely be- 
cause of reluctance toward breaking with 
tradition. 


—Additional financial requirements have re- 


stricted use of supplementary summer ses- 
sions. 





Sufficient encouragement and financial aid 
to stimulate greater experimentation from 
the State level have not been forthcoming. 


Also noteworthy are the following tables which 
were included in the report: 


Relative Financial Effort 


The following data were obtained from the 1949 
and 1957 reports of the Commission on State and 


Local 


of the National 


Revenues and Expenditures, and Volume 36-1 
Education Association Research 


Bulletin of 1958. 


Per Cent of Income Devoted to Schools—South 


east 


ern States 1937-38, 1947-48 and 1956-57 


1937-38 1947-48 1956-57 


Per Cent National Per Cent National Per Cent National 

State Income Rank Income Rank Income Rank 
Alabana 2.7% 36.0 2.5% 17.5 2.8% 22.0 
Arkansas 2.8 32.5 2.3 23.5 2.4 36.0 
Florida 2.9 29 0 2.9 6.5 2.5 31.0 
Georgia 2.7 36.0 2.1 31.0 3.0 17.0 
Kentucky 2.¢ 39.5 2.2 27.5 3.4 37 .0 
Louisiana 3.2 20.0 2.6 14.0 Be 5.0 
Mississippi 2.9 29.0 2.3 23.5 3.3 11.0 
North Carolina. 3.5 14.5 2.6 14.0 2.8 24.0 
South Carolina... 3.0 25.5 2.6 14.0 3.2 13.0 
Tennessee 2.7 36.0 2.4 9.5 2.5 33.0 
VIRGINIA.. 2.4 13.0 2.0 34.5 2.3 39.0 


In terms of per cent of income payments devoted 
to education as a measure of educational effort, Vir- 
ginia has made less effort over the past 20 years than 


any of the southeastern states. 


Virginia now de- 


votes a smaller percentage of income to education than 


it did 


20 years ago. While there was some improve- 


ment in Virginia’s status between 1937 and 1947, its 


position has deteriorated since then. 


same 
pariso 


During this 
period, Virginia's economic position in com- 
n with the nation as a whole has improved. 


Some Comparative Data 


The following tabulation presents other pertinent 
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data relating to the financial ability of Virginia in 
comparison with the southeastern section of the 
nation 


Personal Income 


Participation of Payments Per Per Cent Of In- 
State In School Public School come In State And 
Costs Pupil Enrolled Local Taxes (b) 
Per Cent National National National 
State Total Rank Amount(a) Rank Per Cent Rank 
Alabama 72.1% 4 $5,177 45 8.64% 31 
Arkansas 50.6 13 4,722 46 n. a. n. a. 
Florida 57.1 1] 8 ,034 29 9.83 18 
Georgia... 74.2 2 5,534 43 n. a. n. a. 
Kentucky 44.0 20 6 ,497 38 Nn. a. n. a. 
Louisiana 69.8 5 6,955 ss s«11.27 5 
Mississippi...... 49.7 14 3,754 48 11.55 3 
North Carolina. 73.4 3 5,495 44 8.95 30 
South Carolina.. 60.7 8 4,660 47 9.39 27 
Tennessee 64.3 7 5,969 42 n. a. ao. 
VIRGINIA 33.0 28 7,760 31 6.84 46 


(a) Median income would probably be a more realistic 

measure but was not available. 

(b) 1955 income and fiscal 1956 taxes. 

n. a.—Not available. 

It may be seen that Virginia has, except for Florida, 
the highest personal income per pupil enrolled in 
public schools of the southeastern states. Virginia 
residents also put a lower percentage of their personal 
income into education than any of the southeastern 
states, ranking 46th in the nation in this respect. 
Virginia’s contribution to school costs ranks 28th 
in the nation and is again the lowest of all the south- 
eastern states. 

No one of the above indicators is a true measure of 
the State’s financial ability, since assessed valuation 
also should be evaluated to obtain a complete picture. 
Nevertheless, the several indicators when combined 
do offer a reasonable measure of a State’s ability and 
effort to support its schools. In summary, Virginia 
has a relatively high ability to support education but 
is currently devoting a relatively small amount of its 
income for this purpose. 

Acting upon the report to the committee, we list 
below some of the major recommendations made by 
the committee itself: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. EXPERIMENTATION WITH PROMISING 
PRACTICES 


The Educational Facilities Committee does not 
feel justified in proposing for uniform adoption in 
all of the localities of the State any particular plan for 
increasing the use of educational facilities. It does 
recommend experimentation with promising prac- 
tices in selected localities. The results of these ex- 
periments should be beneficial to the Governor, to 
the State Board of Education, and to the State 
Council of Higher Education in developing policy 
for the State in the use of educational facilities. 


The benefits to be derived from such experimenta- 
tion justify financial help by the State to the par- 
ticipating localities. Moreover, such financia! help 
will serve as an inducement to localities to undertake 
new approaches to the utilization of educational facili- 
ties. Our committee, therefore, recommends that the 
Governor include in the budget for the biennium 
1960-62 a sum sufficient to promote and to support 
promising experiments in the utilization of educa- 
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tional facilities. It is the suggestion of the committee 
that the State Council of Higher Education and the 
State Board of Education should be ready to advise 
the Governor on what sum is sufficient to include 
in the budget for this purpose. It should be spent 
at the discretion of the Governor upon recommenda- 
tion by the State Council of Higher Education or 
the State Board of Education. In fact this committee 
feels that the State Board of Education and the 
State Council of Higher Education should give con- 
tinuing attention to the matter of efficient use of edu- 
cational facilities. Perhaps special staff members em- 
ployed by these two bodies should be employed for 
this purpose. 

Practices which seem to the committee to be 
worthy of experimentation follow. These practices 
are listed in the order in which the committee feels 
they represent promising possibilities. 


1. Large group instruction television or other 
audio-visual media. Considerable experimenta- 
tion on this possibility is already underway 
in various parts of the country, including 
some Virginia localities. There is need for 
further experimentation here to help answer 
such questions as: 

a. Can television or other audio-visual media 
be used effectively to enlarge the offering of 
small schools for some groups of students with 
special interests? 
b. Can television or other audio-visual media 
effectively help to relieve the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers in specific fields of study? 
c. Are such media useful in rural sections as 
well as in densely populated urban centers? 
It should be pointed out here that a recent 
subcommittee of the Virginia Advisory Legis- 
lative Council has made a similar reeommenda- 
tion calling for experimentation in the use of 
educational television. 


2. Junior college courses in existing secondary 
schools. Selected school divisions should be 
helped and encouraged to offer junior college 
courses in existing secondary schools. Such 
courses should be fully accredited for transfer 
to the other institutions of higher education. 
It should be remembered that the committee 
is recommending experimentation with this 
arrangement—not statewide adoption. Indeed 
the committee feels that this experiment should 
probably be limited to two school systems, In 
addition, technical courses suited to each par- 
ticular locality should be offered for terminal 
education and the retraining of adults. 


These junior college courses should be of- 
fered as a part of the regular daily schedule 
of the selected secondary schools. They may 
also be offered during the evenings. Full use 
should also be made of the summer months to 
increase program offerings. Such a plan will 
result not only in better utilization of facilities, 
but in fuller employment of both secondary 
school and college faculty. How such an ex- 
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perimental program is administered can be 
decided when the experiment is approved for 
financial support. 


3. Large group instruction using teacher aides. 
This plan has promise both for increasing 
utilization of physical facilities and for more 
effective utilization of teachers. 


II. SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer schools should be established much more 
widely—for enrichment, for acceleration, and for 
making up failed work. They make for improved 
use of the State’s investment in educational facilities. 
They should be financially supported by the State 
to the same extent as are schools which operate dur- 
ing the regular nine-months session. 


III. ELIMINATION OF SMALL SCHOOLS 


The State Board of Education should continue 
to provide help to the localities in eliminating small 
schools. Much of this has been done, but much more 
is needed in the interest of efficiency and improved 
educational opportunities. In many instances, the 
State Department of Education has helped various 
localities by making surveys that produced recom- 
mended programs for consolidation. These surveys 
should be continued. Moreover, the benefits of con- 
solidation should be carefully and objectively studied 
by the State Department of Education. Findings of 
such a study should be reported to the localities. 
School divisions reluctant to consolidate should be 
helped greatly by a knowledge of the results achieved 
in localities where consolidation has taken place. 


IV. A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION PLANT UTILIZATION 


The analysis of plant utilization for institutions 
of higher education made as a part of this recon- 
naissance study was limited to classrooms and labora- 
tories. In addition, limitations imposed by the ques- 
tionnaire method of obtaining data restrict the con- 
clusions that can be drawn. Even so, the evidence is 
strong that much greater utilization of existing facili- 
ties, could be achieved. 

Before the total capacity and needs of individual in- 
stitutions can be determined, however, it will be 
necessary to evaluate all aspects of plant utilization, 
including offices, libraries, gymnasiums, student cen- 
ters, housing and food service facilities. With a de- 
tailed analysis of the utilization of the total plant, it 
would then be possible to establish appropriate stand- 
ards and project more realistic and meaningful esti- 
mates of new building requirements by type of 
facility, institution and date required. 

This study should be made under the auspices of 
the Council of Higher Education. 


V. THE COUNCIL OF HIGHER EDUCATION SHOULD 
CONTINUE AND EXPAND ITS EFFORTS TO 
ACHIEVE A COORDINATED PROGRAM OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Legislature has created the Council of Higher 
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Education to study and coordinate the program 
offerings of the several public institutions of higher 
education. So far the funds appropriated to the 
council have not been sufficient to permit the em- 
ployment of an adequate staff to carry out this as- 
signment. Asa result, no plan for a coordinated pro- 
gram of higher education in the State based upon 
demonstrated demand has been developed. Possible 
duplications of program effort which result in small 
classes, poor utilization of facilities and an exag- 
gerated demand for faculty, particularly those in 
special subject areas, are difficult to avoid until such 
a coordinated program has been developed. 


The Council of Higher Education has a number of 
individual studies under consideration, and the Com- 
mittee commends them in their efforts. However, an 
over-all study is needed to set the framework for the 
State’s program for higher education. Such a study 
should be conducted under the auspices of the Council 
of Higher Education to develop a coordinated plan. 
It should be the primary objective of this study to 
determine the program needs and demands for ex- 
tension of opportunities for higher education in 
Virginia. It also should be the objective of the 
study: 


—To appraise conditions likely to result from the 
expanding college enrollments in the State. 


—To identify opportunities for cooperation and 
joint use of facilities which reduce requirements 
for additional facilities. 


—To review program offerings and the effect of 
identical offerings by more than one institution 
upon facilities requirements. 


—To develop a coordinated system of higher edu- 
cation for Virginia; consistent with its needs 
but with minimum duplication and consequent 
duplicating demands for new facilities. 


VI. PORTABLE OR DEMOUNTABLE CLASSROOMS 


Experience with portable or demountable class- 
rooms should be reviewed by the State Department 
of Education and reported to localities. A few school 
divisions in Virginia are experimenting with the use 
of portable or demountable classrooms. They repre- 
sent one way by which maximum utilization of facili- 
ties can be obtained with due regard for economy in 
localities where considerable population movements 
occur or where future enrollment is uncertain for any 
other reason, 


VII. THE FOUR QUARTER PLAN 


We have not recommended the four-quarter plan, 
since it appears to have little appeal, will not work 
in most Virginia divisions and would necessitate a try- 
ing and difficult change-over. If the plan were tried 
and found not to be successful, the change back to 
a regular calendar would be equally difficult. How- 
ever, aS unpromising as the plan may appear, a trial 
should be encouraged if any division indicates an 
interest in such a program. This will assure that all 
possible means of effectively utilizing the plant are 
fully explored. 
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A Dutch treat was this elementary school at the Hague, with the author seen 
in the center. Sharing in the building fun with the cihldren are, from left, 
Lloyd Uecker, superintendent, Mitchell, $.D.; principal of the Dutch school; 
teacher of this class; J. W. Gregory, superintendent, Lancaster, Ky.; John 
W. Harold, superintendent, Cedar Falls, lowa; E. L. Lamberth, assistant super- 
intendent, Norfolk, Va.; Rachel G. Bodok, director of instruction, Hibbings, 
Minn.; Stacy N. Ewan, superintendent, Westfield, N.J.; George W. Brown, 
superintendent, Riverside, Illinois; and A. P. Matters, superintendent, New 
Canaan, Conn. 


A Study in Contrasts 


CCP ARIS is France, but all 

France is not Paris.’’ This 
is never more striking than in a 
study of the French Ecoles Nation- 
ale (National Schools). 

Headed by a cabinet member, 
the Minister of Education, the pub- 
lic school system is administered 

. from the ancient capital along the 
American Seine. All questions of policy, 
large and small, are finally decided 
by the ministry staffed by civil 
servants, similar to the civil service 
in the United States. 

A comparison of the administra- 
tion of the public schools of the 
two countries is well nigh impos- 
sible. One is constantly confronted 
with contrasts. For instance, all 
teachers, also civil servants, are as- 
signed to their schools throughout 
France and the Colonies by the 
Ministry in Paris. One may be as- 
signed to teach wherever the French 
flag flies. 

Through a system of national 
examinations, a teacher enters gov- 
ernment service, and, as far as one 


kuropean 


Versus 


Education 
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service until retirement, except in 
very rare cases. In fact, he may not 
enter another position unless his 
employer pays the government for 
its investment in his education. 

Those who pass certain ex- 
aminations are guaranteed a posi- 
tion. Pensions are good and come 
early, beginning for many at age 
55, and possible for all at age 63. 

It is difficult for the American 
layman, and even an American 
schoolman, to grasp the degree of 
contrast. 

As one witty French educator 
said: ‘“The Minister of Education 
has been said to be able to look at 
his watch at any time of day and 
tell what every child is doing at 
that moment.’ Actually, except 
for certain deviations for primary 
schools outside Paris, this state- 
ment is true in principle, although 
said in jest. 

The American observer must 
realize that there are many ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages 
to this centralized system. Leading 
French educators say with pride 
that the system is nationalized, 
centralized and unified. As one 
American commented, ““What’s 
good is good all over and what's 
bad is bad all over.”’ 

In any introduction to the 
schools of France, it must be real- 
ized that private and parochial 
schools play a large part in French 
education. While not so important 
in the primary, or first five years 
of school life, at secondary school 
level, 40 per cent of all French 
pupils are in private schools of one 
type or another. Nationalization 
again has its day, however, since 
all students must pass the same 
national examination, administered 
by public school officials, to say 
they have completed secondary 
schools. 

This may explain why only 
about 10 per cent of French youth 
are graduated from what the Amer- 
ican considers the academic second- 
ary school. 

The difference in organization 
leads to many major differences in 
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is able to determine, remains in curriculum and methods. How- 

Edwin L. Lamberth, Assistant Superintendent for General Administration in 
Norfolk City, was one of twenty American School Administrators chosen by 
the State Department in Washington to attend the First Seminar in Compara- 
tive Education in France, Belgium, and the Netherlands earlier this year. 


These are a few of his observations recorded as he visited the schools of 
Western Europe. 
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ever, as an American schoolman 
said when he visited his first French 
school, “Children are much the 
same the world over.’’ A cultural 
exchange can mean much to schools 
in both countries. 


Educating the Selected Few 


Historically, the secondary 
schools have been the pride of the 
French educational system for 
many good reasons. 

A product of the Revolution, 
and formally organized by Na- 
poleon, they have roots reaching 
back to the schools of the Jesuits 
who taught Latin and Greek. Be- 
fore the Napoleonic Era, there was 
no public secondary education. 
Even today, 40 per cent of the 
secondary pupils are found in 
private or parochial institutions. 

Until World War II, there were 
only two types of very traditional 
secondary schools in France, the 
Lycee and the College. With dif- 
ferent names and origins, they 
early became the same in program 
and requirements. This is the 
classical French “‘high’’ school. 

The problem, as a leading 
French educator said to us in Paris, 
is that these schools educated the 
elite. Now the task is to open the 
door for all children. 

In Marseilles, the oldest of all 
French cities by the Mediterranean, 
we visited a new Lycee, a pilot 
school, experimental in nature, 
where boys and girls of high school 
age study together for the first 
time in history. 

Here one finds a great contrast. 
The program is comprehensive in 
every sense of the word. 

On the same campus, boys and 
girls find subjects to meet their 
every need and ability. Latin 
classes of the finest type flourish, 
while other students work in well- 
equipped vocational shops and 
modern home economics rooms. 

Some of these experiences are 
required of all at age 13 or 14, 
just as they would be in an Ameri- 
can junior high school. 

This school is attacking the 
problem so often pointed out by 
our hosts: to organize equivalent 
education for all without losing 
the influence of the great culture 
preserved by the Lycee and the 
College. 

However, the pilot school can 
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only accommodate 1,200 students 
in a city of more than 700,000. 

Another approach to the solu- 
tion of the same problem has been 
the addition of a short four-year 
course to the primary school. For 
those who will not or cannot at- 
tend secondary school, this ‘‘course 
complimentaire’’, as the French call 
it, provides practical training until 
the children reach 14 years of age, 
when they may legally withdraw. 

As fine as the attempts are, 
French educators regret the fact 
that relatively few pupils are able 
to complete a secondary school. 
Actually, almost all Lycees and 
Colleges are of the traditional type. 
There are only seven pilot Lycees 
in all France. The French child 
has a chance, but it is chiefly in 
classical disciplines. If he is not 
highly gifted in languages or 
mathematics, his school days are 
usually numbered. 

Trade and apprenticeship 
schools are developing slowly. 
However, the influence of the 
traditional Lycee is felt even in 
these modern schools. The methods 
used are highly traditional, except 
in a few experimental schools. All 
work is done, as one teacher noted, 
by listening to the teacher or by 
reading the printed page. 


Observing in French special school for the deaf are, from left, E. L. Lam- 


Many forward-looking French 
teachers show concern about the 
value of this method in producing 
resourceful pupils. 


American university students 
now studying in France expressed 
to us some surprise at the apparent 
immature behavior of French uni- 
versity students. At the same time, 
they praise the academic training 
of those few who have completed 
the high schools and have entered 
the university. 

Thus, the problem of France is 
perhaps the opposite of that of the 
United States. There they must 
learn how to provide for all and 
at the same time keep high the 
standard for the few whom they 
have been giving a classical edu- 
cation. In America, it would seem, 
we must keep those things educa- 
tionally sound for all, in which 
we have pioneered; and demand 
the best from those whose gifts 
and talents can provide for the 
continuation of our Western civil- 
ization. 


Internal vs. External Discipline 

Travel from the Mediterranean 
to the North Sea gives one time to 
think about education in Europe. 


(Continued on page 50) 





























berth, assistant superintendent, Norfolk; Stacy N. Ewan, superintendent, West- 
field, N. J.; two French educators; Mary Aldhizer, principal, Washington, 
D. C.; J. W. Gregory, superintendent, Lancaster, Kentucky; and George B. 
Brain, superintendent, Bellevue, Wash., recently elected to Baltimore. 
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THE GREAT SEAL 





OBVERSE 


REVERSE 


The Commonwealth’s 


Coat-of-Arms 


FEW months ago I talked 

with a teacher from one of 
our schools in Southwest Virginia. 
She had been to Jamestown and 
seen the many beautiful flags flying 
over Festival Park, but was dis- 
tressed because she had been unable 
to identify the flag of Virginia. A 
few weeks ago a young man 
wanted to know the meaning of 
the motto on the flag, but no- 
body he asked could tell him. 
These incidents may be surprising 
to some, but they are by no means 
rare. Therefore, | would like to 
tell you something about our flag 
and seal. 

The theme of the seal which 
we use today is the same one 
adopted by Virginia in 1776 on 
the occasion of our disagreement 
with Great Britain. It can be seen 
almost anywhere. A large repro- 
duction of it is embedded in the 
ground floor of the Capitol Build- 
ing, mid-way between the east and 
west entrances. It is also to be 
found on all the door knobs of the 
Capitol Building (with some ex- 
ceptions) and on the doors of the 
State Police cars. Every notary’s 
commission carries an impression 
of the seal. 

The obverse of the seal presents 
two figures; that of a woman 
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dressed as an Amazon and repre- 
senting Virtue (or Virginia) with 
one foot on the figure of a man, 
representing Tyranny. The mean- 
ing is that Virtue has conquered 
Tyranny. The motto “‘Sic Semper 
Tyrannis’ has been translated to 
mean ‘““Thus Ever to Tyrants.” 

Through the years various seals 
have been in use which differed 
from each other in detail of dress 
or attitude, but in 1930 the Legis- 
lature authorized a new seal to be 
made, and on December 2, 1931, 
Governor John Garland Pollard 
issued a proclamation, reading in 
part as follows: 

“The Great Seal of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia shall con- 
sist of two metallic discs, two 
inches and one-fourth in diameter, 
with an ornamental border one- 
fourth of an inch wide, with such 
words and figures engraved there- 
on as will, when used, produce 
impressions to be described as fol- 
lows: On the obverse, Virtus, the 
genius of the Commonwealth, 
dressed as an Amazon, resting on 
a spear in her right hand, point 
downward, touching the earth; 
and holding in her left hand, a 
sheathed sword, or parazonium, 
pointing upward; her head erect 
and face upturned; her left foot 


on the form of Tyranny repre- 
sented by the prostrate body of 
a man, with his head to her left, 
his fallen crown near by, a broken 
chain in his left hand, and a 
scourge in his right. Above the 
group and within the border con- 
forming therewith, shall be the 
word “‘Virginia,’’ and, in the space 
below, on a curved line, shall be 
the motto, “Sic Semper Tyrannis.”’ 
On the reverse, shall be placed a 
group, consisting of Libertas, hold- 
ing a wand and pileus in her right 
hand; on her right, Aeternitas, 
with a globe and phoenix in her 
right hand; on the left of Libertas, 
Ceres, with a cornucopia in her 
left hand, and an ear of wheat in 
her right; over this device, in a 
curved line, the word perseveran- 
are 

‘“(c) Any and all seals now 
under the care of the Secretary of 
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the Commonwealth shall, after the 
completion and proclamation of 
the new seals herein provided for, 
be cancelled by quartering the same 
with two straight lines crossing at 
right angles at the center of the 
discs, and cut at least as deep as 
the figures thereon, which seals so 
cancelled shall be safely kept in the 
office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth and at least three clear 
impressions thereof filed with the 
State Librarian to be by him duly 
indexed and safely kept in a suit- 
able place. 

‘““(d) The new, and permanent 
Seals of the Commonwealth, here- 
in provided for shall, when com- 
pleted, be kept and used as pro- 
vided by law, and at least three 
clear impressions thereof, shall be 
made and filed with the State Li- 
brarian to be by him kept and dis- 
played in some suitable place in 
the State Library, for public in- 
Spection. . 

“Whereas it is provided by sec- 
tion twenty-eight of the Code of 
Virginia that ‘“The Lesser Seal of 
the Commonwealth shall be one 
and nine-sixteenths inches in di- 
ameter, and have engraved thereon 
the device and inscriptions con- 
tained in the obverse of the Great 
aa 

‘Now, therefore, in conformity 
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with the provisions of section 
twenty-seven of the Code of Vir- 
ginia, | do hereby proclaim the 
first of the said seals, hereinabove 
described, to be the Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth, and the 
second of the said seals, to be the 
Lesser Seal of the Common- 
wealth.”’ 


Keeper of the Seal 


It is provided by statute in Vir- 
ginia that the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth shall be the Keeper 
of the Seals of the Commonwealth. 
Actually, both the Great and 
Lesser seals are the same except for 
the size. In the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, two 
large presses Operated by hand are 
used to stamp the impression of 
the seal on the blue wafers. The 
press for the lesser seal has a lever 
which is pushed down to force the 
matrixes together. The other is 
an old fashioned screw press with 
a T-shaped shaft having at each 
end of the crossbar, a metal ball 
similar in size and appearance to 
the cannon ball. The crossbar is 
rotated clockwise to turn the screw 
shaft downward. These two 
presses always fascinate the chil- 
dren who visit the office. 

The Great Seal is used on of- 
ficial documents which go out of 
state to other states or to foreign 
countries. The lesser seal is used 
on commissions of State officials, 
notaries, and other papers which 
remain within our boundaries or 
pertain only to Virginia. There 
is a tax of $2.00 imposed on the 
use of the Great Seal. 

While the proclamation of 1931 
fixed the design of the seal, there 
was still some doubt as to the 
precise colors to be used in the seal. 
In 1949 Governor William M. 
Tuck acting with the Art Com- 
mission established the colors def- 
initely, and a water color of the 
seal with the new colors was placed 
in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. This water color 
is the only official model for flag 
makers and stationers. A duplicate 
of this original water color was 
carried to New York to be shown 
on Edward R. Murrow’s television 
program early this year which 
featured Governor Almond and the 
school question in Virginia. 
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Sec. 7-32 of the Code of Vir- 
ginia provides as follows: 

“The flag of the Common- 
wealth shall hereafter be made of 
bunting or merino. It shall be a 
deep blue field, with a circular 
white centre of the same material. 
Upon this circle shall be painted 
or embroidered, to show on both 
sides alike, the coat-of-arms of the 
State, as described in Sec. 7-26 
for the obverse of the great seal of 
the Commonwealth; and _ there 
shall be a white silk fringe on the 
outer edge, furthest from the flag- 
staff. This shall be known and 
respected as the flag of Virginia.”’ 

The shade of blue in our Vir- 
ginia flag is the one most common- 
ly used in flags, and it is the same 
blue in the English flag, in the 
United States flag, and in the flag 
of the Confederate States of Ameri- 
ca. 

The National Geographic Maga- 
zine for October, 1917, beginning 
on page 303, contains a very in- 
teresting article on the subject of 
the flag of the United States of 
America, and in part reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The flag may trace its ancestry 
back to Mount Sinai, whence the 
Lord gave to Moses the Ten Com- 
mandments and the book of the 
law, which testify of God's will 
and man’s duty, and were de- 
posited in the Ark of the Covenant 
within the Tabernacle, whose cur- 
tains were blue, purple, scarlet, and 
fine-twined linen. 

‘Before the Ark stood the table 
of shew-bread, with its cloth of 


Martha Bell Conway, as Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia since 1952, is 
the official keeper of the State seal. In this 
article she describes its use on the State flag 
(pictured on the cover of this issue) and 
other official purposes of the Common- 


wealth’s coat-of-arms. 


Miss Conway has been an attorney at Law 
She was commis- 
sioner in Chancery, Hanover County, during 
1943-51 and district counsel for the Office 
of Price Stabilization in 1951-52. She has 
been a patent attorney since 1945 and serves 


in Richmond since 1940. 


blue, scarlet and white. These 
colors of the Jewish Church were 
taken over by the early western 
church for its own and given to 
all the nations of western Europe 
for their flags. When the United 
States chose their flag it was of the 
colors of old, but new in arrange- 
ment and design, and they call it 
“The Stars and Stripes.”’ 

‘Red is for courage, zeal, ferv- 
ency; white is for purity, cleanness 
of life, and rectitude of conduct; 
blue is for loyalty, devotion, 
friendship, justice and truth.” 

Because we are so very proud 
of our seal and flag, the Legisla- 
ture has imposed very strict rules 
about how it shall be used and by 
whom. You may not place any 
mark, picture, word or design on 
the seal, or use it on any article of 
merchandise. You may not public- 
ly mutilate or defile or by word or 
act cast any contempt upon our 
flag or seal, and whoever does 
these things is open to criminal 
prosecution. 

In 1956 the Legislature passed 
a law authorizing the Governor to 
furnish a Virginia flag to every 
school, so it may be flown every 
day. 

Sec. 7-34.1 reads as follows: 

‘The display of the flag of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia at each 
public school within the Common- 
wealth hereby is authorized and 
encouraged. Such flag shall be of 
a size to be determined by the 
Governor in accordance with Sec. 
7-33 of the Code, and initially 


(Continued on page 53) 





Martha Bell Conway 


on the State Commission on Interstate Cooperation and chairman of 
the subcommittee to Study Proposed State Boat Act. 

A native of Raleigh, North Carolina, she moved to Virginia’s capital 
city, graduating from Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond. She 
is also a graduate of the College of William and Mary and earned her 

« LL.B. degree at the University of Richmond Law School. 
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Concerning the 





S A PART of what is some- 

times called the extended serv- 
ice of your National Education As- 
sociation, we come to this beauti- 
ful and historical part of your State 
to think about and freely discuss 
the problem of providing more ef- 
fectively for the academically tal- 
ented pupil in our school. 

Let me define the term “‘academ- 
ically talented’’ so that there will 
be complete identification of the 
group with whom we are con- 
cerned. We mean approximately 
the upper 15 to 20 per cent in abil- 
ity to achieve in the academic areas 
of our curriculum. We must, of 
course, be concerned with youth in 
the elementary school but for the 
present we are directing most of our 
energy at the secondary school 
level. 

Let me tell you something of 
the NEA Project on the Academ- 
ically Talented Student. This proj- 
ect has three focal points of activ- 
ity. One is a clearing house service. 
To provide this service, we assem- 
ble material pertaining to programs 
for the academically talented stu- 
ent from State Departments of Ed- 
ucation, from city school systems, 
from county and_ independent 
school systems, and from some pri- 
vate or independent schools. This 
material is filed so that when in- 
quiries come to our office we can 
provide help and learn about cur- 
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“Nothing is so unequal as the completely equal treatment of young- 


sters with unequal ability”, said Dr. Charles E. Bish in his keynote 


address at the VEA Conference on the Education of the Academically 


Talented held at Natural Bridge, June 18-19. His message is con- 


densed in this article. 


Academically Talented 


by DR. CHARLES E. BISH 
Director, Project of the Academically Talented Student, NEA 


rent practices in various parts of 
the country. A second area of ac- 
tivity is a consultant service. The 
value of this aspect of the project 
I shall let you judge as this confer- 
ence gets underway. In addition to 
conferences of this sort, it has been 
my privilege to work with State 
Departments of Education and 
with city and independent school 
systems. The third area of activity 
is the development of a series of 
booklets such as those which I have 
here. In cooperation with the sev- 
eral divisions of the NEA, such as 
the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, conferences have 
been held and ideas assembled con- 
cerning a program for the academ- 
ically talented student in each of 
several subject matter areas. In ad- 
dition to these publications dealing 
with the areas of Mathematics and 
Science, publications are being de- 
veloped in the areas of English (in 
cooperation with the National 
Council of Teachers of English), 
social studies, foreign languages, 
art, and music. Several more gen- 
eral publications are also being 
prepared, for example, Adminis- 
trative Procedures and School Prac- 
tices: Research and the Academical- 
ly Talented Student: The Nature 
and Nurture of the Academically 
Talented Student; and eventually 
The Academically Talented Stu- 
dent in the Elementary School. 


Now let us identify the problem. 
First, there exists an identifiable 
group of students in our schools— 
in every school — appropriately 
called the ‘‘academically talented.”’ 
The achievement of some is con- 
sistent with their capacity. To a 
considerable extent, the capacity for 


In circle, Dr. Charles E. Bish de- 
livers keynote address at conference 
on the Education of the Academically 
Talented. Seated is Lucien Adams, as- 
sistant superintendent for Instruc- 
tion, Richmond City schools, who 
presided at the conference. 

Dr. Robert W. Allen, VEA presi- 
dent, comments on the news with Vir- 
ginia Lewis, VEA director of Profes- 
sional Services, and Cecil Belcher, 
director of instruction for Bristol 
schools. 
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achievement of these youth can be 
measured. 

A second dimension of this 
problem is that these youth “‘can- 
not go it alone’’—that in the inter- 
est of their full growth and devel- 
opment, they need to be under- 
stood psychologically and need to 
be, in some instances, in special 
classes so that they can be chal- 
lenged with depth assignments and 
involved in creative and more ab- 
stract educational experiences. 


A third consideration of this 
problem is that the advancement of 
culture and cultural vitality de- 
pends in large part upon the iden- 
tification, guidance and proper de- 
velopment of this group. When we 
recall that only one-half of the 
upper twenty-five per cent in aca- 
demic achievement of our secondary 
school population go to college, it 
is quite clear that there is a waste 
of human resources beyond all rea- 
son. 


A fourth dimension of this 
problem is that the proper educa- 
tion of this group, even though 
requiring a special program, is fully 
consistent with the sound educa- 
tion of all. There is no disposition 
here to imply that because we are 
seeking a more effective education 
for the rapid learner that we are 
less interested in appropriate edu- 
cation for youth with disabilities 
or indeed the average pupil with- 
out disabilities. 


Other Aspects 


There are still other aspects of 
the problem. For example, there 
is extensive evidence to indicate 
that all mankind, particularly peo- 
ple in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, are at present experienc- 
ing an intellectual renaissance; that 
in addition to the tremendously 
significant break through in science, 
new and important concepts are 
unfolding in the areas of individ- 
ual and group behavior. For these 
and other reasons, we are now in 
the process in public education of 
bringing more challenge to the 
bright student. To paraphrase Dr. 
Carr of the NEA, our concern dur- 
ing the first fifty years of this cen- 
tury was getting our youth into 
school—now we must concern 
ourselves with what they get out 
of school. Within the context of 
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this period of extraordinary intel- 
lectual activity in other as well as 
our Own country, is the threat of 
an intensive intellectual drive and 
dedicated self-discipline of the 
Russian people. This has created, 
if not fear, certainly apprehension 
concerning the quality of our edu- 
cational offerings at all levels—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college. As 
would be expected, there has been 
substantial criticism — some, | 
think, justified; some, as for exam- 
ple, the early observations and rec- 
ommendations of Admiral Rick- 
Over, not very constructive but in 
a sense serving a worthwhile pur- 
pose, A climate has been created 
conducive to some changes in cur- 
riculum and administrative pro- 

















Participants in Conference on the © 
Education of the Academically Tal- 
ented. Listening during luncheon dis- 
cussion, top picture shows Dean 
James W. Cole, Jr. of the University 
of Richmond; Mrs. Kenneth F. Lee, 
Richmond city school board member; 
and E. E. Ford, parent of academical- 
ly talented student at Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Richmond. Hearing 
the dinner address are Mrs. Thomas 
Pullen, wife of speaker; Dr. Charles 
Keller, John Hay Fellows Program, 
New York; and Mrs. Robert F. 
Williams, Richmond. At center left, 
Dr. Thomas Pullen, Maryland State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
addresses the dinner session. Center 
left, discussion group includes Mar- 
garet Bynum, representing the 
Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion. Bottom left discussion group 
shows in foreground Mrs. Katherine 
Hopper of Fairfax, president of the 
VEA Guidance Section, and Dr. 
Charles E. Bish, conference con- 
sultant. Another discussion group in- 
cludes Mrs. Mary S. Etter of 
Waynesboro at far right. 
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cedures which will provide more ef- 
fective education for all pupils and 
in particular for the more able and 
above-average pupil. This then is 
the problem. When we see it clear- 
ly and adjust our philosophy so 
that we feel justified in developing 
administrative procedures which 
will contribute to its solution, we 
shall meet with the structure of 
the present comprehensive second- 
ary school, the fears and apprehen- 
sions of many of the most severe 
critics. Dr. James Conant has led 
the way. A great scientist, he alone 
has used the scientific method in 
evaluating the comprehensive high 
school in America. He went to see 
—he saw—and his twenty-one 





At the Conference on the Education 
of the Academically Talented, Dr. 
Charles Keller, of John Hay Fellow 
Program, New York, discusses points 
in his address, “Piercing the Sheep- 
skin Curtain”, with Social Studies I 
group leader, Haddon Dudley of Roa- 
noke County. In insert, Superintend- 
ent Paul Hounshell of Culpeper 
County ponders the news. During 
moments of relaxation on porch of 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Lucien Adams 
of Richmond, chairman of the con- 
ference, and Charles Jennings, assist- 
ant hotel manager, chat with Virginia 
Lewis, coordinator of conference, and 
Mrs. Charles Keller 
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recommendations which will bring, 
in my opinion, much of the needed 
quality to the American high 
school. I believe that Dr. Conant’s 
observations are so completely un- 
derstandable and so effectively real- 
istic that they will affect many, per- 
haps most, of the high schools in 
America, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, restore a fuller measure of con- 
fidence to the lay public in this 
country in one of the most essen- 
tial institutions in our society—the 
comprehensive public high school. 

Now let us consider what is in- 
volved in developing or strengthen- 
ing a program for the academically 
talented youth in the schools of 
Virginia. I am aware that in many 
schools in the State, great attention 
is being given to the academically 
talented youth; in some, however, 
programs are still on the “drawing 
board.”’ 


Identification First 


The first need is to develop a 
plan of identification. One or two 
general suggestions concerning such 
aplan: You will need to base your 
selection on a series of items, rather 
than on one or two. I recommend 
that you consider this criteria: (1) 
1.Q., using a group test such as the 
Otis, supplemented when scores are 
high (above 140) by an individual 
test; (2) Achievement test scores, 
supplemented particularly in the 
elementary school by reading level- 
grade placement scores; (3) Teach- 
er grades (these are still the best 
prognostic indicators of future 
teacher grades) ; (4) Teacher opin- 
ion—in many instances supple- 
mented by parent opinion; and 
(5) Health. This pattern of items 
when considered together by an 
experienced counselor or by a qual- 
ified teacher will provide the best 
basis for identifying the able stu- 
dent. Obviously, in order to iden- 
tify the able student, a school must 
assemble and evaluate information 
concerning all students. This can- 
not help but be an important step 
in the direction of improving the 
quality of education for all pupils. 
May I add that while the criteria 
suggested are the best I know, they 
will not identify all able young- 
sters. We do not yet know how to 
accurately measure a number of 
factors which significantly contrib- 


ute to achievement, as for example, 
creativity, fluency of ideas, original- 
ity, and motivation. Then, too, it 
is difficult to identify the poten- 
tially able youth in the less favored 
socio-economic area in our culture, 
In addition, there is an age factor. 
A substantial number of our school 
population become underachievers 
during the junior high school years. 
This is a problem we must attack 
with increasing energy and imagi- 
nation for it is, I believe more se- 
rious than we are prone to admit. 

I suspect, although I know of no 
substantiating data, that the best 
we can hope for in any school is 
to identify about 90 to 95 per cent 
of the pupils capable of above-aver- 
age achievement. This will, of 
course, improve as more schools de- 
velop programs of identification. 
Following identification but before 
assigning pupils to specific classes 
is the work of the counselor and the 
guidance program. 


Sound Guidance 


Nothing is quite so important to 
the acceptance of the program by 
teachers, pupils, and parents as 
sound guidance procedures. Those 
who are tagged for the “‘rapid 
learner classes’, as they are some- 
times called, must be interviewed. 
Often it is advisable to include par- 
ents and teachers in such confer- 
ences. The pupil should be invited 
even urged but never compelled 
against his or his parents’ will to 
participate in such classes. There 
will be some border-line cases. 
Most schools decide on these in 
favor of the student, assigning him 
conditionally to the special class. 
In “‘split level” surburban commu- 
nities parents will urge oftentimes 
that the less able child be given ac- 
celerated work. In underprivileged 
areas occasionally parents will ob- 
ject to the gifted child taking the 
more abstract college preparatory 
work, but these are problems with- 
in the area of school administration 
which are measures of educational 
leadership and therefore must be 
accepted as part of the job. 





Ability Grouping 

Next the question of ability 
grouping must be resolved. This 
is a controversial issue in some 
areas, particularly in the elemen- 
tary and junior high school areas. 
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This is understandable for there are 
interesting arguments on both 
sides. 

Let me state my position. I be- 
lieve ability grouping to be a good 
procedure, certainly at the senior 
high school level and to some ex- 
tent even to a considerable extent 
below the senior high school. Some 
arguments in favor of grouping 
are: It decreases the range of indi- 
vidual differences so that it is pos- 
sible for the teacher to reach, with 
materials at hand, the pupils in his 
class. Creative and abstract assign- 
ments for rapid learners, drill and 
repetitious work for the slower 
learner—these can be more success- 
fully carried on when there is some 
grouping. Research is not too con- 
clusive for while it shows that good 
students do better, it does not con- 
clusively indicate the effect on the 
slow and average pupil. The ar- 
gument against grouping is that 
behavioral and attitudinal objec- 
tives are more satisfactorily real- 
ized in a heterogenous group and 
that having pupils of all ability 
ranges work together is more con- 
sistent with democracy. 

I should like now to say a word 
about the curriculum. We know, 
or think we know, that there are 
many more youngsters in school 
who can be accelerated than we 
once thought were there. This 
change is due to many factors, not 
the least of which is the informa- 
tion-enriched climate in which 
young people are now living. One 
prominent suggestion for accelerat- 
ing the education experience of the 
pupil is to move the content down 
so that he will study it at an earlier 
age. For example, it is suggested 
that elementary algebra be offered 
in the eighth grade; plane and solid 
geometry in the ninth; interme- 
diate and college algebra in the 
tenth; trigonometry and analytical 
geometry in the eleventh; and ele- 
mentary calculus in the twelfth. 


Comparable programs are sug- 
gested in the other disciplines. It 
is urged that in the social studies 
area—for example, in American 
history—that instead of the sur- 
vey-type course offered so frequent- 
ly in the fifth, seventh, and again 
at the eleventh-grade level, that at 
least in the eleventh grade, a few, 
perhaps five or six important areas, 
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be studied intensively. Expert so- 
cial studies teachers recommend 
“post holeing’’ or studying in 
depth as far more effective for the 
bright student. 


There is much to be done in 
bringing greater quality to the sec- 
ondary school curriculum — and 
much is being done. The project at 
MIT, under the direction of Dr. 
Zacharias, is bringing a whole new 
physics course, based on harmonic 
wave motion, to the high school. 
The work in mathematics at Yale, 
at the University of Illinois, and 
at the University of Maryland, will 
bring most significant enrichment 
to all areas of this subject. Work 
will be started soon at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in the area of Bio- 
logical Sciences. 

Perhaps the most exciting single 
thing that is happening to second- 
ary education today is the concern 
for its overall improvement by Dr. 
Conant and the comparable con- 
cern and involvement of scholars 
and academicians from higher edu- 
cation in the improvement of the 
secondary school curriculum. This 
is Most encouraging. 

For us there is both much to be 
thankful and much to do. I think 
the president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, Dr. John 
Gardiner, most effectively sum- 
marized opinion on this subject 
when he said recently: “If our 
public schools are to continue to 
serve Our society and there is no 
alternative, we must find a way to 
cultivate the idea of excellence 
while retaining the moral values 
of equality."’ Whether we shall 
succeed in doing so is perhaps the 
best measure of our ability to pre- 
serve our culture and our social in- 
stitutions in our time. 





Conference Summary 


A complete summary of the VEA 
Conference on the Education of the 
Academically Talented is available 
upon request. It contains the three 
addresses and panel presentation, as 
well as results of the discussion 
groups, concluding with the confer- 
ence summary by Dr. Bish. Partici- 
pants and news clippings are also in- 
cluded together with the program. 
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Scenes from conference at Natural 
Bridge on the Education of the Aca- 
demically Talented. At top, discus- 
sion group; next is opening panel dis- 
cussion on “Some Current Programs 
in the Education of the Academic- 
ally Talented in Virginia’s Public 
Schools.” Last two pictures show 
final panel discussion moderated by 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, with group 
leaders reporting. 
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RETIREMENT 
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improved Retirement. MA'§: 
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Some Improvements Acwieved 
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VEA Package Insurance 


is 


Newest Service Offered Members 


At the direction of the VEA Board 
of Directors, an Insurance Committee 
was set up to study the possibility of a 
package insurance plan being de- 
veloped. 

President Allen appointed the fol- 
lowing members of this new commit- 
tee: Nelson Taylor, Hanover County, 
chairman; Alan Beamer, Alexandria; 
Gordon Brooks, Botetourt County; 
Ralph E. Buckley, Fairfax County; J. 
H. Combs, Floyd County; Thomas 
Emory, Gloucester County; Mary D. 
Johnson, Norfolk; Dr. Thomas Little, 
Richmond; William Savage, Suffolk; 
Miss Sammy Scott, Tazewell County; 
Mrs. Annie Stiff, Roanoke; and Dr. 
Donald Tennant, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute. 

This committee developed specifica- 
tions for a package insurance plan 
which were approved by the VEA 
Board of Directors. Notice of the 
availability of the specifications was 
given to 450 companies selling life and 
casualty insurance in Virginia; 75 sets 
of specifications were requested, and 
ten bids received. The lowest bid came 


Annual Premium Costs 


COVERAGE MEMBER 


I; (A & B) $54.00 





from the Horace Mann Mutual Casual- 
ty Insurance Company and was ac- 
cepted by the VEA Board of Directors 
on July 15. 

Offering “the best for the least”’, the 
package plan covers— 


I. Comprehensive Major Medi- 
cal Expense 


A. Hospital Expenses 

First $500 of hospital expenses 
paid in full 

80% of remainder up to $10,000 

No limit to number of days hos- 
pitalized 

May be used in any licensed hos- 
pital in world 
$20.00 per day for room 
$150.00 limit for normal ma- 

ternity case 


B. Surgical Expenses 
80% of surgical bills 
No schedule 


C. Sickness or Accident Not 
Requiring Hospitalization 
80% of medical expenses in 

excess of $100 


MEMBER AND 
SPOUSE 


$103.00 $87.00 


MEMBER AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN” 





II. Accidental Death or Dismem- 
berment Pays up to $10,000 
for Policy Holder 


A. Loss of life, two hands, two feet, 
sight of two eyes, one hand and 
one eye, or one foot and one eye 
pays $10,000 

B. Loss of one hand or one foot, or 
sight of one eye pays $5,000 

C. Plus same accidental death and 
dismemberment coverage for 


each family member at slight 
additional cost 


Special Features 


e No examination required 


e Pre-existing illness covered 

e No restrictions on summer employ- 
ment 

e Claim disputes submitted to arbitra- 
tion committee: 
1. Insured member 
2. Principal of member’s school or 

local association president 


3. Representative of company 


Offered as a service for VEA 
members only, school divisions 
interested in the VEA Package 
Insurance may contact Milton D. 
Phillips, State Manager for the 
Horace Mann Mutual Insurance 
Company, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


MEMBER, SPOUSE AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN** 


$126.00 











*Covers children, step-children or legally adopted children within limitations cited below. 


**Unmarried dependent children to age 19. 
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If children are in school or college they are covered to age 24. 


MUCH has been accomplished 


and with your continued support 


MUCH MORE will be accomplished 
. . . Each individual owes something to the upbuilding 
of the profession to which he belongs. 


REPAY YOUR DEBT... 
to the thousands of former members whose benefits 
you now reap! 


PAY YOUR SHARE... 


of current services and improvements you enjoy! 


INVEST IN THE FUTURE ... 


to insure better educational conditions! 


JOIN the VEA 
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What ? ? 
DO THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES OFFER TEACHERS? 


This is a common question as the 
Companies become better known. 


1. VEA PACKAGE INSURANCE. 


2. Some teachers have saved as much as $50.00 per year on their Auto 
Insurance. 


3. Teachers get Accident and Sickness policies designed for them at un- 
usually low rates. 


4. Teachers can get life policies especially suited to their needs and pocket 
books—savings, mortgage, educational, retirement and all other types 
of contracts in this line. 


5. Did you know that teachers carrying Horace Mann Group Insurance may 
continue on after retirement with unusually good rates. If you retire (or 
know someone who will) and carry our group coverage, please contact us. 


6. Horace Mann sells only to teachers. Since you are a preferred risk you 
get preferred rates. 


7. Horace Mann Insurance companies were adopted by the VEA 8 years ago 
and have the only plans recommended, sponsored or endorsed by the 
Virginia Education Association. 


For further information see: 


Your local representative. Write, wire or call: 


ry 
Horace > 


Lain, 
Mann! 





Telephone Milton 8-6270 
116 South Third St. RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


M,. D. PHILLIPS, State Manager 


Field Representatives: 


RICHARD R. HICKS ROY |. PESCHEL 
HARRY D. JENNINGS HUGHES K. REVELEY 
ROBERT F. MOONEYHAN RICHARD V. SAVAGE 


SPONSORED BY THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Radford College is 


scene of 


VEA 
LEADERS 
CONFERENCE 


Some 225 leaders, representing 87 
local associations, registered at Radford 
College, July 15-17, for the VEA 
Leaders Conference on “The Impor- 
tance of Education.” Participants also 
included representatives of 11 Depart- 
ments and Sections of the VEA. 

Concerned with “Professional Prac- 
tices”, the group took a look at other 


professions, namely Law and Medicine. 


In a panel discussion, moderated by 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA execu- 
tive secretary, the legal profession was 
presented by R. E. Booker, secretary- 
treasurer of the Virginia State Bar, and 
the medical profession was covered by 
Robert I. Howard, executive secretary- 
treasurer, Medical Society of Virginia, 
with staff members as interrogators. 
Other presentations at general sessions 
included “Organizing for Legislative 
Program Activities” by staff members; 
“Importance of Professional Organiza- 
tions” by Dr. Robert W. Allen, VEA 
president; “You and the VEA”, T. 
Preston Turner, assistant executive sec- 
retary; and “You and the NEA”, pre- 
sented by Dr. Ivan Booker, director, 
NEA Membership Division. 

Buzz sessions considered ‘“‘Organiz- 
ing Local Association Activities” and 
“Promoting the VEA Legislative Pro- 
gram.” These were summarized at the 
closing session by group leaders in a 
panel moderated by Dr. Williams. 

A picnic at Claytor Lake and a 
square dance on the campus were high- 
lights of the fellowship at the Radford 
Conference. 

identification of Leaders Con- 
ference pictures on page 43 ) 


















































Wednesday, October 28 


gates 





| tricts A, C, D, F, G, J 
8:00 P.M.—Business Session 


Thursday, October 29 


9:00-12:00—Business Session 


H 12:00-2:00—Luncheon meetings of De- 


partments 


00 P.M.—NMeetings of Departments 


| 
| quarters 
| 


4:00 P.M—tTea, Miller 6 Rhoads 


4:00 P.M.—District meetings of Dele- 


6:00 P.M.—Delegate dinner for Dis- 


00-5:00—Open House, VEA Head- 


75th Annual Convention 


Virginia Education Association 


October 28-30, 1959—Richmond 


Theme: 


“Purposes into Practices” 


General Schedule 


5:30 P.M.—Delegate dinner for Dis- 
tricts E, H, I, M, P 
8:00 P.M.—General Session 


Friday, October 30 


9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Departments 
and Sections 
12:00-2:00—Luncheon meetings of De- 
partments and Sections 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA 
Headquarters 
5:30 P.M.—Delegate Dinner for Dis- 
tricts B, kK, L, N, O 
8:00 P.M.—-Final Session 
10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


Schedule of Meetings 


Monday, October 26 
9:00 A.M 
VEA Board of Directors 
Tuesday, October 27 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
Department of Supervisors 
8:00 P.M 
Virginia Association of School Admin- 
istrators 


Wednesday, October 28 
9:30 A.M 
Virginia Association of School Admin 
istrators 


12:30 P.M. 
| Luncheon, Department of Supervisors 
1:00 P.M. 

Luncheon, Virginia Association of 


School Administrators 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Advisory Board 


2:30 P.M. 

Department of Visiting Teachers, Exec- 
uttve Board 

4:00 P.M. 


Meetings of Districts 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Board of Directors 


6:00 P.M 

Delegate Dinner for Districts A, C, D, 
4a, 2 

8:00 P.M. 


First General Session of VEA Dele- 
gate Assembly 


Thursday, October 29 


7:30 A.M. 

Breakfast, George Peabody College 
Alumni 

Breakfast, Phi Delta Kappa 
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9:00 A.M. 


Second General Session of VEA 
Delegate Assembly 


Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Department of Visiting 
Teachers 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Junior High School Prin- 
cipals 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals 
2:30 P.M. 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Board of Directors 
3:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
Guidance Section 
4:00 P.M. 
Reception, Miller & Rhoads 
5:30 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts E, H, I. 
M, P 
6:00 P.M. 
Dinner, Elementary School Principals 
8:00 P.M. 
Third General Session of Delegate 
Assembly and Convention 


Friday, October 30 
7:30 A.M. 
NEA Breakfast 
Breakfast, University of Virginia School 
of Education Alumni 
8:00 A.M. 
Coffee, Delta Kappa Gamma 


Complete programs of Departments 
and Sections will appear in the October 
issue of the Journal. 


This schedule of meetings includes 
only those reported at press time. 


Deadline on Resolutions for consid- 
eration by Delegate Assembly — Mon- 


day, October 26, 6:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
Art Department 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Department of Special Education 
Business Education Section 
Guidance Section 
Health and Physical Education 
School Librarians Section 
Madison College Alumni 
9:30 A.M. 
Secondary Mathematics Section 
Social Studies Section 
Joint meeting, Distributive Occupations 
Coordinators, Industrial Arts Section, 
and Trade and Industrial Section 
Aviation Education 
Student Cooperative Association Ad- 
visory Committee 
10:00 A.M. 
Classical Section 
Elementary Mathematics Section 
English Section 
Home Economics Section 
School Nurses Section 


10:30 A.M. 
Elementary Language Arts Section 


11:00 A.M. 
Distributive Occupations Coordinators 
Industrial Arts Section 
Trade and Industrial Section 
Virginia Industrial Arts Association 


11:00 A.M. 
Educational Secretaries Section 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Geography Section 
Luncheon, Social Studies Section 
Luncheon, SCA Advisory Committee 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion 
Luncheon, School Nurses Section 
Joint Luncheon, Department of Special 
Education and Guidance Section 
Luncheon, Aviation Education 
Luncheon, Virginia Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, School Librarians Section 
Dessert-Coffee, Radford College Alum- 
nae 
Luncheon, Randolph-Macon College 
Alumni 
SCA State Convention Planning meeting 


1:30 P.M. 

Classical Section 

Health and Physical Education Section 

2:00 P.M. 

Art Department 

Department of Teacher Education 

Elementary Science Section 

Retired Teachers Section 

Coffee, College of William and Mary 
Alumni 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Housing Bureau 


for 75th Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Education Association 


The hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, will operate an independent 
Housing Bureau for the VEA Conven- 
tion. 


Beginning September 21, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the Hous- 
ing Bureau at the VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, where she will confirm all 
requests for hotel room reservations. 
The week of the convention she will 
be located in the assistant manager’s 
office at the Hotel John Marshall, avail- 
able for further service. 


All reservation requests from 
school people, exhibitors, and 


others attending the convention 
should be sent to the Housing Bureau 
for the VEA Convention, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
They will be filed and acknowledged 
after September 21. 

Priority will be given to requests 
by members of the VEA Board of 
Directors, superintendents of 
schools, presidents of local asso- 
ciations, presidents of Depart- 
ments and Sections and exhibi- 
tors for hotel rooms at the John 
Marshall, the headquarters hotel. 
Special forms will be mailed to 
these individuals for making 
hotel reservations. 

No reservations will be made 
by the hotels. 


Richmond— 


October 28, 29, 30, 1959 


As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to a 
room or three whenever possible. If 
space is not available in the hotel of 
your choice, the Housing Bureau will 
endeavor to assign you to your second 
or third choice. Overflow accommoda- 
tions may be placed in motels and 
tourist homes, if desired. 


After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureau 
promptly. 

The form below is for your conven- 
ience in requesting hotel reservations 
through the Housing Bureau. Com- 
plete and mail the form today. 


HEADQUARTERS HOT EL—JOHN MARSHALL 


HOTEL RATES 


Hotel 


Capitol Hotel 
*Jefferson Hotel 
Hotel John Marshall 
King Carter Hotel 
Plaza Hotel 

Raleigh Hotel 

Hotel Richmond 
Hotel William Byrd . 


*Due to conflict with another convention, only 
a small number of rooms will be available for 


Wednesday, night, October 28. 


Each 
Double Additional 

Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 

2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 

5.50-11.00 9.50-15.00 11.50-15.00 2.00 

5.00- 9.00 8.50-12.50 9.50-16.00 2.00 

4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
4.50 7.00 8.00 Suite for 3 or 4 persons $12.00 

4.50- 9.00 7.00-12.00 8.00-12.00 2.00 

4.50- 7.50 6.50- 9.50 8.00-12.00 2.00 

5.50- 9.75 8.00-12.25 9.00-12.25 2.00 
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ROOM RESERVATION BLANK—Please Type or Print 
HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


116 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please make reservations as follows: 


Hotel: Ist choice 2nd choice 
Rooms for one person Rate $ 
e Rooms for two persons (double bed) Rate $ 
Rooms for two persons (twin beds) Rate $ 
Other type of room for..... persons Rate $ 
With bath Without bath 
AM 
Arriving October , <a ..PM Departing 


October 28-30, 1959 


Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 


Name 


Street Address 


Signature of person filing application 


School Position 
Representative of 
Address 


3rd choice 
to $ per room 
to $ per room 
to $ per room 
to $ per room 
AM 
at PM 
City State 
Company 


All reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservations, unless otherwise requested. 
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St. Louis 
Sentiments 


At St. Louis, Dr. Walter W. Eshel- 
man of Fort Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, supervising principal of Upper 
Dublin Township Schools, took over 
the heavy gavel, symbolic of the presi- 
dency of the world’s largest profes- 
sional organization, and, along with 
it, accepted for the NEA the challenge 
with which outgoing President Ruth 
Stout of Kansas opened the 97th an- 
nual convention—to employ the edu- 
cative process to “bring the real up 
to the ideal.” The theme of the con- 
vention centered on the fact that 
“Quality Education Opens Windows 
on the World.” 

In nearly 800 sessions devoted to 
all phases of education, the 10,000 
participants, 5,000 of whom were dele- 
gates, spoke out on what they think 
American schools should have in terms 
of curriculum, facilities, teachers, ad- 
ministrative procedures, special serv- 
ices, and finances. 

During a business session, delegates 
voted to urge early passage of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, with some dis- 
senting voices from Virginia and other 
states. Delegates also voted to retain 
the resolution on integration (which 
has remained substantially the same 
for five years), after a two-hour de- 
bate in attempts to change it at the 
next-to-last general session. 

A long-range study of present edu- 
cational programs to determine what 
changes are needed was announced by 
Dr. Ruth Stout in her opening address. 
Many groups outside of the profession 
have had their say about American 
education, she said, and now it is time 
for those directly concerned to give 
their opinions. 

Convention participants honored 27 
representatives of the press, radio, TV, 
publishing, and industry with School 
Bell Awards for distinguished inter- 
pretive reporting on education. 

New officers, elected the last day of 
the convention, include: Vice-president 
and president-elect, Clarice Kline of 
Waukesha, Wisconsin; treasurer, Ly- 
man Ginger of Lexington, Kentucky; 
executive committee members, John 


Virginia delegates at sessions of 

NEA Convention in St. Louis. More 

than a hundred were in the Virginia 
delegation. 


Dr. Ruth Stout passes gavel to new 
NEA president, Walter W. Eshelman. 


C. Evans of Ogden, Utah, and Mar- 
garet C. Schowengerdt of Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 

The 1960 convention, scheduled for 
Los Angeles, is to be built around the 
theme, ““A United Profession Enhances 
Quality Education.” 


Participated in NEA 
Program 

Among VEA members participat- 
ing on the program of the NEA Con- 
vention at St. Louis were Mrs. Gay B. 
Neal, principal of Fort Lewis School, 
Salem, who spoke on the Credit Unions 
Committee on “Getting Organized for 
Work”; and T. Preston Turner, VEA 
assistant executive secretary, made a 
presentation at the Teacher Retire- 
ment National Council. Virginia lead- 
ers of circle groups included Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, Richard G. Neal, 
Dr. James W. Tyler, Katherine Hoyle, 
Mrs. Amelia K. Haile, W. W. Robin- 
son, and Joseph B. Van Pelt. 


Virginians participate in discussions 
at NEA Convention. 
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“MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS”—The new NEA president, Dr. Walter W. 





Eshelman, is greeted by the VEA president and staff members at NEA Convention 
in St. Louis. From left, (back), Dr. Robert W. Allen, VEA president; T. Preston 
Turner, assistant executive secretary; Virginia E. Lewis, director of professional 
services; Dr. Eshelman; Katherine Hoyle, director of field services; Dr. Robert 
F, Williams, executive secretary; and Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor. 


TEPS Conference Findings on 


Ideal Curriculum for Preparing Teachers 


Some 1100 educators participated 
in the second national “cooperative 
approach” conference sponsored by 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
(TEPS) at the University of Kansas 
in Lawrence, June 23-26. 

In Bowling Green last year, scholars 
and professional educators agreed that 
teacher education must be improved. 
This year, they went to the heart of 
the problem—the college curriculum 





Shown during an informal moment 
at the Classroom Teachers’ Ozark 
Supper at Forest Park in St. Louis 
are officers of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers—newly elect- 
ed DCT president Richard D. Batch- 
elder, Mass; Buena Stolberg, presi- 
dent-elect, Mo.; and Ewald Turner, 
present DCT president, Ore. 
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itself and its retooling to produce the 
kind of teachers the nation needs. The 
recomendations of some 34 discussion 
groups may provide impetus, in years 
to come, for sweeping changes in the 
education of America’s teachers. 
Overall conclusions concerning 
teacher education on which the ma- 
jority seemed to agree include— 


e Teachers-of-tomorrow must have 
five years of college preparation, 
instead of four. The fifth year, 
should be taken after some teach- 
ing experience, but before full pro- 
fessional licensing. 

e The prospective teacher should 
spend some 40-50 per cent of his 
time in general education; 25-35 
per cent in his specialized field, 
and 20-25 per cent in professional 
education courses. 

e The student preparing for elemen- 
tary teaching should take a major 
or specialized work in an academic 
discipline. 

e Cooperative planning of the total 
college curriculum is a must— 
academicians as well as professional 
educators must get into the act. 
As one group put it: “the educa- 
tion of teachers is a function of 
the total college or university.” 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


These findings will be subjected to 
intensive study this year. 

Meeting concurrently with TEPS 
were three related groups—National 
Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
Chairmen of State TEPS Commissions, 
and the Student National Education 
Association. 

Among Virginians attending the 
TEPS conference were Harold Bell, 
superintendent of Harrisonburg 
Schools and immediate past VEA presi- 
dent; Dorothy Herron of Norfolk, 
president of the VEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Dr. George Jef- 
fers, Longwood College, Farmville; 
Jackson Reasor, Pittsylvania County, 
president of VEA District E; Dr. J. 
A. Rorer, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, and chairman of the 
VEA Committee on Professional 
Standards and ‘Teacher Education; 
Dr. John Page Williams, Richmond, 
Dean of Episcopal Schools, Diocese of 
Virginia; Dr. O. K. Campbell, State 
Department of Education; Virginia E. 
Lewis, VEA Director of Professional 
Services; and Pat Garvin, Mary Wash- 
ington College, VEA Student repre- 
sentative. 

Dr. Rorer presided at the Virginia 
Delegation meeting, with Dorothy 
Herron serving as recorder, at which 
suggestions were drafted for a follow- 
up of the Kansas Conference within 
the home state—Virginia. 











Convention Schedule 


(Continued from page 38) 


3:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
Coffee Hour, Bridgewater College 
Alumni 
Tea, Longwood College Alumnae 
Reception, Lynchburg College Alumni 
4:00 P.M. 
Cokesbury Tea, School Librarians Sec- 
tion 
5:30 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts B, K, L, 
N, O 
8:00 P.M. 
Final Session of Delegate Assembly 
and Convention 
10:30 P.M. 
President’s Reception 
Saturday, October 31 
9:30 A.M. 
Alpha Delta Kappa, Executive Board 
10:30 A.M. 
Modern Foreign Language Section 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Alpha Delta Kappa 
1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Modern Foreign Language 
Section 
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NEA President-Elect Clarice Kline 
of Wisconsin chats with VEA Board 
members, Dr. James Tyler of District 
H and W. L. Kirby, Jr. of District J. 


Hunter Jones, Jr. of Campbell Coun- 
ty discusses convention with fellow 
Virginian. 


Hospitality committee member, W. 
W. Williamson of Washington Coun- 
ty, greets Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston of 
Roanoke County in Virginia room. 


Given A Choice, Americans would 
vastly prefer to spend money for 
medical research than to put the first 
man on the moon, according to a 
recent survey conducted for the Na- 
tional Association of Science Writers 
by the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center. Asked to choose be- 
tween four kinds of scientific proj- 
ects, the sample of 654 people voted 
54% in favor of “a new program for 
medical research”; 32% for “new ap- 
proaches to juvenile delinquency” 7% 
for “basic research in sciences like 
chemistry and physics;” 3% for 
“putting the first man on the moon.” 
Heart Research Newsletter, 
Spring 1959 
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Coordinated Staff Conference 

VEA professional staff members at- 
tended the 1959 Coordinated Staff 
Conference at Lindenwood Collge, St. 
Charles, Missouri, June 24-27. This 
conference is sponsored by the National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. 

With the conference theme, “‘Evalu- 
ating and Improving the Program and 
Operation of State Education Associa- 
tions”, joint sessions were held for all 
participants, and sectional meetings for 
specialized interests. Dr. Robert F. 
Williams and T. Preston Turner at- 
tended the Executive Secretaries sec- 
tion, and shared in the Public Rela- 
tions, Research, Field Service and Pub- 
lications programs. Katherine Hoyle, 
director of field services, and Virginia 
Lewis, director of professional services, 
attended their sectional meetings. Dur- 
ing the Publications section meeting, 
Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor, 
moderated a panel on “Readers Rate 
Journals.” Panel members included 
editors from Iowa, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Williams summarized the recent read- 
ership survey on the Virginia Journal 
of Education at the conclusion of the 
panel discussion. 





Radford Conference Pictures 


Leadership at work and at play is pictured 
in these “RADFORD RAREBITS’’—see pages 36-37. 
Top, left page—President Allen presides; 
surveying the scene are Mrs. Betsy Zentmeyer, 
League of Richmond Teachers, with VEA 
president-elect Martha Anthony of Martins- 
ville and Charles Perdue of Norfolk, group 
leader; insert of general assembly; leaders in 
shoptalk are Dr. Ivan Booker, NEA, Dean 
Young of Radford College, Mrs. Frank Stump 
of Radford, Elsie Stossel, president of District 
C, and Mrs. Frank P. Meador, president of 
Radford Association. 

Group leaders and recorders for buzz sessions 
are gathered on stairway; Mrs. Gloria Baril 
and Mrs. Donald Stiegler registered par- 
ticipants; at center, Dr. Charles K. Martin, 
president of Radford College, chats with Mrs. 
Frank Meador, Radford Association president, 
and Mrs. Marvin Burnette, representing Roa- 
noke president. At right, scenes from four 
buzz groups. Abt left, college staff panel on 
movie preview; group of three _ includes 
Leonard A Muse, Richmond-Westmoreland, 
with Milton S. Christy of Stafford, and Col. 
William M. Mack, president of the Mathematics 
Section. 

Bottom left, examining program are T. 
Preston Turner, VEA executive secretary, with 
Superintendent Foy DeHaven of Radford, 
R. H. Douthat of Scott, Foresman & Co. and 
J. A. Harrison of Silver-Burdett Co. Mrs. 
Stephen of Covington chats with Mrs. Jesse 
Shomo, president of the Home Economics 
Section; Katherine Hoyle, VEA director of 
Field Services, talks with Julia Asher and 
Mrs. Frances Cheatham of Appomattox. 

Top, right page, above—Board of Directors 
meeting at Radford, Mrs. James Watkins, re- 
corder; Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Ex. 
Sec.; President Robert Allen; T. Preston 
Turner, Asst. Ex. Sec.; Woodrow W. Robin- 
son, Treasurer. Claytor Lake scene. Dr. Ogles- 
by’s camera catches assistant editor Phyllis 
Brown about the business of picture taking. 
Gertrude Marshall and Gladys Yates of Suffolk 
enjoy porch. Sue Ayres of Charles City at 
lunch. Mrs. William Jobe and Martha Anthony 
relax on porch. Dr. J. E. Oglesby, State Depart- 
ment of Education and conference recorder, 
chats with Mrs. Preston Turner and Mrs. Ivan 


















































VEA Board members meet at foun- 
tains across from railroad station in 
St. Louis—Emma Gallimore, District 
M; Margaret Grabill, District G; and 
Elsie Stossel, District C. 


VEA Board member Gladys Yates, 
District B, shows material to Phyllis 
G. Brown, assistant editor, Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


Visitor to Virginia headquarters 
room in St. Louis studies information 
on VEA activities and services. 





Booker. Watermelon is good, and so is picnic 
for Virginia Lewis, VEA director of profes- 
sional services, with Mr. and Mrs. Preston 
Turner and Radford superintendent Foy De- 
Haven. Mrs. Virginia Boyd, Mildred Kerlin, 
and Mrs. Marvin Burnette of Roanoke enjoy 
breezes at Claytor Lake, while group below 
feed the ducks, and those at bottom left watch. 
At bottom center, more watermelon is en- 
joyed by Mrs. Howard Adams and Mrs. Gloria 
Baril, VEA staff. 
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e to help all children grow in reading power... 


e skills strengthened by the 


THINK-AND-DO BOOKS 


Workbooks to Accompany 


THE NEW BASIC READERS: 
Curriculum Foundation Series (Grades 1-7) 


Robert H. Douthat 


1851 Arch Street 


Petersburg, Virginia 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


19-00 POLLITT DRIVE, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


Representatives : 


George V. Bernard 
30 Addison Road 


Fairfax, Virginia 








A 
NEW 
DIMENSION IN 
ENCYCLOPEI 





Colliers Eneveropee# 





“SS NEW 1959 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers a 
New Dimension in planned, progressive expan- 
sion based on the reference needs and interests 
of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satellites, 
Space Travel, Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
have been completely up dated and expanded. 
With over 4,000 pages devoted to outstanding 
coverage of general science, chemistry, physics, 
biology, mathematics and allied subjects, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title III] of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier's Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every Educational and Library 
Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


For free curriculum aid booklets, write to your state representative: 


RAMER MC DIAS (MRS). Educational Rep., 1900 Lamont Ave., N.W. (Apt. 104), Washington 10, D. C. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Education and the educational proc- 
‘sses underwent a thorough examina- 
ion by a group of classroom teachers 
during their summer conference at 
Charlottesville in June. 

The conference theme, “Time for 
Teaching” was analyzed from two 
points of view: (1) that the “time” 
is at hand when teachers need to 
utilize every facility available and 
exercise every capability they possess 
in order to reach the peak of accom- 
plishment in the educational process 
for all children; (2) that the actual 
“time” or hours spent in the school 
day needs careful analysis and evalua- 
tion in order to maintain a balance 
in the types of activities. 

How shall the public school teachers 
care for the needs of academically 
talented children? What can _ the 
schools do to maintain a balance be- 
tween academic and extra-curricular 
activities during the school day? What 
shall be the teacher’s stand on Merit 
Rating, and what are the factors for 
and against such a system? In what 
way can teachers contribute to their 
own professional growth and that of 
others in the profession? What shall 
their role be in relation to the public? 

These and many other questions 
were discussed by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the VEA when 
it met for its eleventh summer con- 
ference at the University of Virginia, 
June 17, 18, 19, and during which 
73 teachers were registered for full- 
time participation and 27 others were 
in attendance for one day. 


Conference Comments 


Present for specific activities were 
Robert Allen, President of VEA; Pres- 
ton Turner, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary, VEA; and H. H. Walker, Past 
President of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers and VEA. 

A full program of varied activities 
was packed into the three days of the 
conference which included board meet- 
ings, general sessions highlighted by 
inspirational addresses, group discus- 
sions which were attended by special 
interest groups, sky-viewing and a 
science exhibit at the Leander-Mc- 
Cormick-Observatory, reception, ban- 
quet, song fests and many of those late 
after-hours “‘gab fests.” 

Advantages gained by such a con- 
ference were summarized by Eliza- 
beth Ann Meeks when she said ‘“‘Meet- 
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Classroom Teachers Conference— 


ing together is achievement, keeping 
together is progress, working together 
is success”. This quotation was given 
by Miss Meeks in her keynote address 
at the first general session. Miss Meeks, 
who is past president of the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, chose for her topic, “Teachers 
and Teaching.” The thinking teacher 
will enjoy and meditate over some of 
the following quotes from her address: 

“Teaching is now a profession capa- 
ble of setting its own standards and 
of commanding public respect ... A 
lot more sacrifices will be made before 
the teaching profession attains its de- 
served status.” 

“The sun is setting on the day of 
the amateur teacher . .. We’re quick to 
sense our professional responsibility. 
We are really trying to reconcile the 
nightmare of quantity with the dream 
of quality education.” 

“We're not a welfare organization; 
we're professionally trained individuals 
organized to lift the level of educa- 
tion.” 

“A tremendous range of competence 
must be exhibited in a classroom every 
day. The individual teacher must be 
prepared to face an audience day by 
day and play the role of instructor, 
advisor, disciplinarian, inspirer, judge, 
guide, peacemaker, bookkeeper, secre- 
tary, wit, nurse, and comforter. A 
real teacher must be an outstanding 
person.” 

“No substitute for a teacher has 
yet been found. A teacher is still the 
most important audio-visual aid in the 
classroom. At long last the public is 
concerned over who shall teach our 
children.” 


In addressing the banquet guests 
Edwin L. Lamberth, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Norfolk, related 
some of his experiences during a recent 
visit to Germany and France. Mr. 
Lamberth was one of twenty Ameri- 
cans appointed by the U. S. Office of 
Education to visit those countries for 
the purpose of studying their educa- 
tional systems. 

In group discussions, problems of a 


Time for Teaching 


by MRS. FRANK STUMP, JR. 
Secretary, Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA, Radford 


varied nature were discussed under 
four general topics. These were: ‘The 
Opportune Moment” (Academically 
Talented Children), ‘The Balanced 
Day” (Scheduling and Utilization of 
a Teacher’s Day), “The Probation 
Year” (Evaluation of Teachers—Merit 
Rating), “The Time to Grow Profes- 
sionally” (Public Relations and Lead- 
ership). 


Teaching the Talented 


Under the leadership of Delores 
Barton, with Mrs. Hazel Elkins as 
recorder and Dr. George Holmes con- 
sultant, Group I reached many con- 
regarding the teaching of 
academically talented children. 

Some of the beliefs outlined by the 
group were as follows: 

We believe that in order to improve the 
instruction of the gifted and academically 
talented child, we must first have teachable 
groups. 

We believe that all teaching materials 
available should be used to greater ad- 
vantage. 

We believe that first and foremost in 
our effort to aid the academically talented 
and gifted children, we must not neglect 
our responsibility to the average and be- 
low average, who will share in the carry- 
ing out of the plans and ideas of the ad- 
vanced student, 

We believe a further aid in helping the 
academically talented child is to utilize 
his abilities by assisting the average and be- 
low average child or use his ability in 
any other capacity. 

We believe that parents should have 
a better understanding of the school pro- 
gram and realize their responsibility in 
furthering any effective curriculum which 
might be recommended for the gifted and 
academically talented child. 

We believe a good central library is 
essential to all good instructional pro- 
grams. 

We believe it is the responsibility of 
each teacher to challenge the gifted and 
academically talented child. 

We believe in an effective guidance 
program that will channel each individual 
child’s thinking into a program that will 
best utilize his potentialities. 

Group II discussed, “The Balanced 
Day”, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Helen Thomas with Katherine Hoyle 
as consultant. Mrs. Elizabeth Jackson 


served as recorder. 


clusions 
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The factors which hinder the wise 
utilization of teacher time was the 
theme of the group discussion. 

The following procedures were felt 
to interfere with the instructional pro- 
gram of the school: 

1. Collecting funds for drives. 

2. Notices of routine nature which 
could be delivered at a specified time dur- 
ing the day 

3. Students engaged in such activities 
as band, choir, club meetings and sports 
activities should be governed by some 
point system which takes into considera- 
tion the time lost from class instruction. 

4. Interruptions such as telephone calls, 
visits of parents to school, student notices 
should be controlled by a definite school 
policy. 

Some suggestions formulated by the 
group were listed as follows: 

The time lost by disciplinary problems 
could be lessened by trying to get students 
to accept for themselves the policies set up 
for the smooth running of the school. 

Visual aids, recorders and other equip- 
ment should be placed where they can be 
quickly and easily secured with the least 
loss of time. 

Much valuable time is consumed by the 
teacher in hand grading a standard test. 

Inadequate instructions in the classroom 
before taking students to the library is 
a waste of both student’s and librarian’s 
time 

To balance the teaching load, a study 
should be made of each teacher's dutics 
so that no teacher's time is imposed upon. 

Consideration must be given by ad- 
ministration to screening the classroom 
teacher and placing him in the field for 
which he is certified. 

All calls upon the time of the teacher 
should be evaluated. Those activities that 
do not contribute to the improvement of 
the quality of teaching and the professional 
status of the teacher should be eliminated 
or changed. 


Merit Rating 


“The Probation Year’, subtitled 
“Evaluation of Teachers by Merit Rat- 
ing” was discussed from several angles 
in Group III with Mary D. Johnson 
leading the discussion and Mrs. Frances 
Wimer recording; Elizabeth Ann Meek 
was consultant. 

The group agreed that if Merit Rat- 
ing were in effect, certain basic as- 
sumptions would have to be accepted 
and many phases of a teacher’s effort 
and results, as well as methods of 


evaluating would have to be con- 
sidered. 


I. Assumptions: 


A. That the basic salary is good— 
namely, $4,500—-$10 000 to be reached 
in fifteen steps. 

B. That all teachers are certified or 
will meet certification requirements within 
a specified length of time. 
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C. That the purpose is to improve 
the quality of educational service. 

II. Phases to be covered by merit rating: 
Classroom efficiency 

Personality 

Professional attitude and ethics 
Professional Contribution 
Professional Growth 

. Community participation 

III. Groups which will evaluate: 

A. Principal 

B. Svupervisor 

C. Teacher being evaluated 

D. Fellow teacher 
IV. Method of evaluation: 

A. Rating based on a three-year study. 

B. Teacher being evaluated should be 
informed of results of evaluation, and re- 
sults used for improvement and guidance. 

C. Evaluation should apply to all edu- 
cational personnel. 

D. Supervisors and principals should 
become more familiar with classroom 
activitics by observation and conferences 
with teachers. 

E. Criteria for evaluating should be 
set up by groups representing all sections 
of the profession. 

F. Evaluation of relationship between 
the teacher and parent, teacher and pupil, 
and teacher and principal should be made 
through examination of work, parent 
comment and child’s progress. 

G. Criteria for evaluation should be 
objective and positive. 

H. Members of evaluating group 
should evaluate only a designated part 
which they are best qualified to judge. 

I. Capable and ample supervision re- 
quired. 


mOO wp 
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Reasons for and against Merit Rating 
I. Reasons for merit rating: 


A. Better teachers will be rewarded. 

B. Legislative bodies are more willing 
to appropriate funds for good teachers 
rather than across-the-board 

C. It would promote competence in 
teaching. 

D. In theory the following reasons 
are endorsed. 


1. It is sound in principle as higher 
salaries can be justified in outstanding 
teachers rather than for all teachers. 

2. Recognition of outstanding serv- 
ice will stimulate improvement in services. 

3. A merit salary program better 
assures the taxpayer of value received. 

4. Participation of teacher, super- 
visor, administrator and school board 
member in setting up teaching standards 
as basis for promotion focuses attention 
on the real goals of teaching. 

II. Reasons against merit rating: 

A. Ratings may depend upon whom 
the teacher knows rather than what she 
knows. 

B. Provides opportunity for personal 
influence. 

C. Parents may resent their children 
being taught by a lowrated teacher. 

D. Administration of merit _ salary 
schedule takes money, time and energy 
which might better be used to improve 
instruction. 

E. We know of no workable, ob- 





jective plan that has been devised for ad- 
ministering the plan. 

F. There would be difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between teachers in the middle 
of the competence range. 

G. Unless there is an adequate basic 
salary scale, the policy of requiring ex- 
ceptional service for low salaries has con- 
tributed to the unpopularity of merit 
salary scales. 

“The Time to Grow Professionally” 
was discussed by Group IV with Mrs. 
Gladys Orr, leader; Mrs. Coralease B. 
Jennings, recorder; and Mrs. Virginia 
Boyd, consultant. This group con- 
cluded that professional growth in- 
cludes not only academic preparation 
but also includes the following: 

1. Attitudes. 

2. Wholesome outlook toward life. 

3. Pride in the teaching profession. 

4. Continuous enrichment through 


a. Reading 

b. Study 

c. Travel 

d. Participation in community af- 
fairs 


e. Active participation in  profes- 
sional organizations—Local, State and 
National. 

f. Branch out into other areas. 

On the subject of Ethics, three con- 
clusions were formulated: 

1. Set up a workable Code of Ethics. 

2. Use only one Code of Ethics rather 
than one for NEA, VEA, and Local. 

3. As teachers we should conduct our- 
selves at all times so as to reflect honor 
on our profession. 


Retires 





Ella Nance, elementary teacher in 
Charles City County schools for the 
past 47 years, retired in June. At a 
banquet in her honor by the Charles 
City-New Kent Education Associa- 
tion, Sue Ayres, supervisor, pinned an 
orchid on Miss Nance and Superin- 
tendent G. M. Hodge presented her 
with a silver console. In lauding Miss 
Nance, he said she was an inspiration, 
a friend and counselor to fellow work- 
ers, and contributed much to the 
school and the people of the communi- 
ty. J. D. Smith, president of the local 
association, presided and I. R. Vander- 
berry served as toastmaster. 
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Only American Observer at 
European Conferences 





Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary, was the only 
American observer attending two in- 
ternational conferences on education 
held in Europe this summer. He was 
designated by Dr. William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, to represent the 
NEA at the July 26-29 meeting of 
the International Federation of Teach- 
ers Associations (IFTA) held in Paris. 
This organization is composed of ele- 
mentary teachers. He then went to 
Sevres where he represented the NEA 
at the FIPESO Congress, an organ- 
ization of secondary teachers known 
as the Federation Internationale Des 
Professeurs de |’Enseignement Second- 
aire Officiel. While on the continent, 
he toured eleven countries. 


Retires 
Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, for many 


years a visiting teacher in Hampton, 
retired last school year. Mrs. Carr be- 
gan her professional career as a teacher 
in the Phoebus schools. During 1929- 
36, she left teaching to devote full 
time to homemaking, returning to 
teaching in 1936 at the George Wythe 
Junior High School, Hampton. Mrs. 
Carr received her BS degree from Mary 
Washington College and her MA de- 
gree from Columbia University. She 
has also done graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins University, the New York 
School of Social Welfare, and Rich- 
mond Professional Institute. Active in 
professional and civic groups, Mrs. 
Carr has been president of the Hamp- 
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WE SELL THE BEST 
BRUNSWICK 


The line most educators prefer! 


National acceptance and volume enables us to offer 
lower prices on the BRUNSWICK line. 


We have such additional high quality equipment as: 


BELA folding chairs 
BREWER-TITCHENER folding chairs and tables 
HALDEMAN-HOMME folding mobile tables 


HAMILTON science furniture, drafting tables, homemaking 
equipment, arts and crafts cabinetry 


PITTSBURG STAGE curtains, drapes, blackouts 
SJOSTROM library furniture 

TOLERTON industrial arts 

WILLIAMS & BROWER wood desks, chairs and tables 


Old established firms, two of which are over 100 years old. 
We solicit your business! 


We save you money! 
We handle the best! 


We are the fastest growing school equipment house in Virginia. 
Our low cost of operating enables us to operate on a very small 
margin; thus allowing us to pass the saving on to you. 


Come see us when in Richmond! 


Educators in town the evening of Oct. 27th, Tuesday, 
of the VEA Convention, are invited to our Buffet. 
Hours 5:30 to 7:45 p.m., complimentary tickets avail- 
able at Booths 48-49-50. Shuttle service from Hotel 
John Marshall and return. 





Brownson Equipment Company 
819 West Broad St. 
Richmond 19, Virginia 








ton Education Association where she 
helped to initiate the Teachers Welfare 
Fund and the HEA Credit Union. The 
HEA welfare fund is now known as 
the Bertha L. Carr Welfare Fund in 
her honor. As president of District B, 
she served as a vice-president on the 
VEA Board of Directors. She has been 
active in the Woman’s Clubs of Phoe- 
bus and Hampton, and for three years 
published the “Virginia Clubwoman.” 
She has also been parliamentarian for 
several organizations. Mrs. Carr is 
now living in Florida. 





Mrs. B. L. Carr 


























of all kinds... 
Defense E. A. Materials 
Visit Booths No. 31 and 32 


Marshall Room — at the 
Virginia Education Assn. 
Convention 


KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 
3304 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
Virginia Rep.: Cecil S. Wright, 3115 Monument Ave., Apt. 9, Richmond, Va. 
























































and Understandable 


DO YOU KNOW? 

By Kay L. Wore Gr. 1 — This Work- 
text introduces the child to animals, 
weather, health, plants. Color illus. 
96 pp. Tests; grading chart. Book & 
TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 
THINGS AROUND YOU 

By Kay L. Ware Gr. 2 — This colorful 
Worktext has units on insects, ani- 
mals, machines, astronomy, birds, 
weather. 96 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 
| YOU FIND OUT 

i By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 3 — Bal- 
\ anced science program with units on 
animals, astronomy, diseases, ma- 
chines, etc. 112 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


THE WORLD ABOUT YOU 

By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 4—Flowers, 
| fruits, weight, electricity, how ani- 
mals build homes, and the changing 
earth are a few of the subjects 
covered in this Worktext. 112 pp. 
| Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, each; 
List 68¢, Net 51¢ 

THIS EARTH OF OURS 

By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 5 — Varied 
material on plants and animals, 
health, the solar system, rocks and 
minerals. 128 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


*TE — Teacher's 
Edition available 








GEOLOGY 8y Orr & DeVault 


to geology. 
Gr. 3-7. List ro 75, Net $1.31 
PHYSIOLOGY By Haag & DeVault 

Our senses, digestion, and body func- 
tions are discussed in simple language. 
2-color illus. 48 pp. Gr. 3-7. List $1.75, 
Net $1.31 








ifals 


PUBLISHERS 





48 


Fascinating information and ex- 
periments to introduce the child 
2-color illus. 48 pp. 


‘ 14 Books To Make SCIENCE More tel 





LEARNING TO USE 


SCIENCE 

By Ware and Hoffsten 
Gr. 6—10 units 
deal with conserva- 
tion, growth of ani- 
mals, vertebrates 
and invertebrates, 
blood circulation, weather. 128 pp. 
Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, each: 
List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


EXPLORING OUR WORLD 

By Ware and Whitney Gr. 7—10 chal- 
lenging units on food, animal pests, 
the earth and sky, machines, health, 
the sea, riches of the earth, bacteria, 
etc. 128 pp. Tests; gr. chart. Book 
& TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY 

By Ware and Whitney Gr. 8 — Energy, 
communication, light, community 
safety, and many other topics are 
covered. Profusely illustrated. 128 
pp. Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, 
each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


By Addison E. Lee This outstanding 
new Worktext combines the best fea- 
tures of a textbook, workbook, and 
lab manual. 272 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
List $2.00, Net $1.50 


MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 
By Alan H. Humphreys This new 1959 
Worktext is a combined textbook, 
workbook, and lab manual. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 256 pp. Tests; gr. 
chart. List $2.00, Net $1.50 

















Easy-to-read ENRICHMENT BOOKS IN SCIENCE... 


PSYCHOLOGY By Phillips & DeVault 
Children are helped to know and 
improve by learning how people 
think, feel, and act. 48 pp. Gr. 
3-7. List $1.75, Net $1.31 


PHYSICS By Boyd & DeVault 

Brief discussions, 2-color illustrations, 
and simple experiments for children in 
the middle grades. 48 pp. Gr. 3-7. List 
$1.75, Net $1.31 
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New Directions 


(Continued from page 19) 


cated. In the fight that is being 
waged we have no intention of 
compromising our position that the 
operation of the schools of this 
State is a matter for determination 
by the people of Virginia. At the 
same time, we will not sacrifice the 
youth of this State by failing to 
afford them an education, for to do 
so would render them impotent to 
discharge their obligations as citi- 
zens of this State and nation. A 
solution of the problem may tax 
our ingenuity, imagination and de- 
termination, but if so, these quali- 
ties will be provided. I think I am 
safe in assuming that this group is 
dedicated to the cause of education 
—in public schools, if possible,— 
but in private schools, if need be! 


Warning on Federal Aid 


I cannot close without sounding 
a warning note. It would be a 
tragedy if the professional educa- 
tor turns to the Federal government 
to meet the crisis with which we 
are presently confronted, I read 
with amazement a statement made 
by someone at the recent NEA 
Convention that the Federal gov- 
ernment should appropriate eight 
billion dollars a year for public 
educational purposes. With a 
mounting public debt, deficit fi- 
nancing, inflation, tremendous de- 
mands for defense purposes, and 
the government having increasing 
difficulty in even selling its bonds 
and otherwise financing its opera- 
tions, it is astounding that respon- 
sible persons will talk of substan- 
tial Federal aid for education. Aside 
from the fact that Federal aid will 
ultimately mean Federal control, 
the assumption by the Federal gov- 
ernment of the staggering cost of 
public education at this time could 
further ease us along the road to 
national bankruptcy. To jeopard- 
ize Our fiscal soundness is to risk 
the loss of our political and eco- 
nomic freedoms, and when they go, 
the academic freedoms which you 
prize so greatly will go also. 

Admittedly, there are problems 
and obstacles in the path of what 
you hope to accomplish. Some 
may seem insurmountable. Those 
of us in Virginia are fortunate, 
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however, for the education of the 
boys and girls of this State is rec- 
ognized to be primarily the respon- 
sibility of the State and her locali- 
ties, and not that of the Federal 
government. Virginia is in a far 
better financial position to meet this 
responsibility than is the Federal 
government, and will do so. 

The theme of your Institute— 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN EDUCATION 
—is well chosen. I join in the 
pleas that will be made here for 
experimentation, for innovation, 
and for a willingness to risk failure. 
Innovation does not come easily in 
any structure of authority. Educa- 
tion is essentially a very conserva- 
tive organized element of society. 
It is concerned with preserving 
tradition and the individualistic 
mode of behavior. Any proposal 
for change must, therefore, run the 
gamut of varied interests and pres- 
sures. 

Nevertheless, it is important that 
we take advantage of the experi- 
ences of other States, to the end of 
providing high quality programs 
that will meet our needs in public 
education, with savings wherever 
possible, and efficient operation in 
all instances. 

Teachers are the inheritors of a 
noble tradition. While you may 
have much to change, you also have 
much to treasure and to guard. 
Your dedicated, loyal and unselfish 
service has contributed in abundant 
measure to the great, the good, and 
the glory that is Virginia’s today. 
I have every confidence that you 
will measure up to any challenge 
of the present or in the future. 


South Spends Most 
for Education 


Southern States spend more for pub- 
lic education in proportion to their 
wealth than do most other states in 
the Union. 

The measuring rod is personal in- 
come and the share or percentage of 
personal income that is appropriated 
for public education. 

The South has six states that are 
rated by this test among the top ten 
states on effort that they put into 
public education — Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi. 

NEA Research 
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Hello ? 
No its no bother— 
I have a bedside 
phone” 





An extension phone in your bedroom costs less 
than a nickel a day. Yet it gives you conven- 
ience and comfort beyond price. Call the tele- 


phone business office and order yours today. 


Ask to see phones in color— 
choose from 9 attractive shades 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 











GEORGE O. TANNER BILL MORGAN 


TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. BOX 12, RICHMOND, VA. 
The World’s Best Yearbooks are Taylor Made 
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\ MUSIC 
NOW and Long \ue 


S— MURSELL — TIPTON — LANDECK 
NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON 


A complete program for grades 1 
through 6 that broadens and deepens 
musical understanding. 


Teacher’s Book and Ten Records for each 
grade. 


& Ser Burdett Company 


3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
Representative: JOHN A. HARRISON 














State-Planters 


Bank of Commerce and Trusts 
Richmond @ Petersburg @ Hopewell, Va. 
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European Education 


(Continued from page 25) 


How does it differ from education 
in the United States? 

The great difference is in tradi- 
tion—in the fact that European 
schools were first organized in a 
social structure and culture far dif- 
ferent from that which existed in 
America when the public school 
system began. 


As one prominent Belgian edu- 
cator said, ‘‘ There is not much dif- 
ference between schools systems in 
Europe. They are _ traditional. 
There are some fine experiments, 
but they will affect the schools 
later.." These traditions are far 
more important than Americans 
ever realize. 

Schools organized by decrees of 
reigning monarchs of necessity 
took the form of the society into 
which they were born. 

Continuing, the Belgian educa- 
tor said: ‘“The fundamental dif- 
ference between American schools 
and ours is that you have worked 
for internal discipline from within 
the student, while we in Europe 
have imposed external discipline.”’ 

And yet another educator, 
“Schools in the United States have 
welded a diverse people into a 
great nation. Now that you have 
achieved greatness, do not sacrifice 
this great principle.” 

But this great difference in 
society and purpose of organiza- 
tion leads to vast differences when 
applied to the schools, not only in 
organization but also in building 
usage and in curriculum, 

Early in the career of the 
European student, the school de- 
cides whether he shall remain in 
schoo] and what he shall study. 
Whether this decision is made by 
state administered examination or 
by teacher decision, the result is the 
same. 


Here a student does not choose 
a curriculum or subjects. Actually, 
a school is chosen for him and 
whether or not he is enrolled in 
this type or another is decided by 
the evaluation of his ability. 

We visited technical schools in 
the Netherlands for boys from 13 
to 21. In America, these boys 
would have been in school with 
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their neighbors who were study- 
ing college preparatory subjects. 

They were separated into three 
different buildings, according to 
the decision of the authorities con- 
cerning their abilities—the lower 
technical school, the advanced, and 
the higher technical school. The 
largest of the three enrolled only 
700 boys. 

Despite the fact that European 
schools and American schools seem 
to achieve the purpose for which 
they were organized, there is al- 
ways present in the minds of edu- 
cators from both continents the 
question of purpose and principle 
and the reason for the existence of 
‘“public’’ schools in truly demo- 
cratic nations. 

In France, this European system 
means boarding schools for those 
who succeed in obtaining admis- 
sion. In the smaller nations, it re- 
sults in very small schools, highly 
specialized in one area of study. 

The curriculum of the European 
school is different from that in 
America not only because of tradi- 
tion, but actually because of neces- 
sity. If one can imagine traveling 
from Norfolk to Richmond and 
on to Roanoke, and needing three 
languages en route, then he can 
visualize the situation there. 

From northern France to the 
North Sea, less than two hundred 
miles, one is required to know 
French, Flemish, Dutch, and per- 
haps German, to be understood. 
In addition, English is required, 
since a commercially minded people 
with the world’s second largest 
port (Rotterdam), see to it that 
their people are prepared for world 
trade. 

Perhaps the most frequently re- 
peated statement, as we talked with 
officials of Europe was “‘If we 
could only combine the American 
system with ours.”” Who knows? 
From Seminars like this, there 
could emerge a transfer of ideas so 
beneficial to all concerned that 
schools would be better the world 
over. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS © 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2’’ capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 1%°’ manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 211 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








Needed in the math program 


of every school... 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


7th Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


Here is a book that provides a logical, functional, and thorough presentation 
of arithmetic fundamentals and practical applications. The first ten units 
present practical problems that arise in the everyday lives of all citizens. 
The next six units of the textbook are devoted to problems of business. One 
unit is devoted to agriculture, and weights and measures are covered in the 


last unit of the textbook. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC gives the kind of mathematical 


training that will be valuable to everyone regardless of occupation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 * New Rochelle, N. Y. - Chicago 5 * San Francisco 3 - Dallas 2 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “3 VIRGINIA 
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Mrs. Mildred Hoggard, Portsmouth, 
president of the Association of 
School Nurses, VEA, pins the new 
past president’s emblem on Mrs. 
Margaret B. Greek of Richmond, de- 
signer of the pin. Mrs. Greek is the 
only past president now active in the 
School Nurses Association. 
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School Nurses 
Award Emblem 


A new emblem honoring past presi- 
dents of the School Nurses Section, 
VEA, was presented for the first time 
at their spring meeting held in Nor- 
folk, May 15-16. Three past presi- 
dents of the Association of Virginia 
School Nurses received this pin. The 
two-fold purpose of this recognition 
is to express appreciation to past presi- 
dents for their two years of leadership 
and to encourage members to accept 
the responsibility of office. Through 
the Association’s aim to elect qualified 
and prepared officers under a rotating 
system, a past president has served 
from four to six years in other offices 
before reaching the top post. 


Designed by Mrs. Margaret Greek 
of Richmond, a past president of the 
School Nurses Section, in collaboration 
with Schwartzchild Brothers, jewelers 
of Richmond, the emblem is a small 
round gold pin circled with blue 
enamel in which the name of the As- 
sociation appears in gold. Blue and 
gold represent loyalty and faithful- 
ness and are symbolic of the nursing 
profession. The emblem in the center 
of the pin is the Florence Nightingale 
lamp, a symbol of professional nursing. 
Below the lamp the letters VEA are 
engraved denoting membership in the 
Virginia Education Association. A 
small gavel attached to the pin rep- 
resents leadership and authority which 
a past president of the Association has 
attained and exercised with dignity. 


In that spirit, Mrs. Mildred Hog- 
gard, president of the Association of 
Virginia School Nurses presented pins 
to Mrs. Virginia Dietrick of Hampton, 
Mrs. Margaret Greek of Richmond, 
and Mrs. Helen Carroll, Norfolk. Of 
these three past presidents, only Mrs. 
Greek is now an active member of 
the School Nurses Section. 

The presentation took place at the 
banquet session at which Dr. Charles 
E. Harton spoke on plastic surgery 
and its psychological aspects upon the 
school age child. Color slides were 
used to demonstrate some remarkable 
results of plastic surgery. 

After the business session on Satur- 
day, school nurses toured the new 
Norfolk General Hospital, the Azalea 
Gardens, the Naval Base, and Virginia 
Beach. 

The executive board completed 
plans for their October 30 meeting at 
a session in Richmond on June 6. 











In Memoriam 

“Their works live on in the lives 

of others” 

Mrs. Eunice Harmon Davis, 
Newport News — Died March 20, 
1959. Mrs. Davis had taught at Stone- 
wall Jackson Elementary School, New- 
port News, since 1920, with the ex- 
ception of a ten-year period (1935-45) 
when she substituted, returning to this 
same school in 1945. 

Mrs, Jannie Chapin Marshall, 
Newport News—Died April 7, 1959. 
Retired, Mrs. Marshall had taught at 
Stonewall Jackson Elementary School, 
Newport News, over a period of many 
years. 





For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 


best travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


e LATIN AMERICA 
Me arRICA @ THE WoRLD 


Most comrrshersive itineraries; $ 

Stimulating, congenial groups; 

experienced, inspiring leaders, 

fine hotels, excellent meals — up 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco. Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna, the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford's Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 





FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 


MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the tron Curtain. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our ecul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 


WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
te government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 


' 8 8. & © 279 & ore 3 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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HELPING 
TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


YOU TO 


Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn in Sctemt = Help Us Acttews Success 


SPACE SCIENTIST! 

















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 9%, by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 








Write for free copies for bulletin boards 








f™ MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


i P.O. Box 149 
, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 
} ( Letest ‘Vocations and Education’’ poster 
4 0 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 
Your Nome 
+ Name of School 
School Address 
i City and State .......... wind 
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Coat of Arms 


(Continued from page 27) 


shall be furnished by the State of 
Virginia for each school upon re- 


| quest therefor by the local school 


board having jurisdiction directed 
to the Governor: provided, how- 
ever, that such request shall be ac- 
companied by a statement from 


| the local school board that it will 


furnish and maintain a flagstaff 
or pole, and the ropes, pulleys and 
other equipment needed for flying 
such flag. The flag pole may be 
attached to the building or the 
flag may be flown from a pole 
located within the school grounds. 
It shall be the duty of each teacher 
in a school employing one teacher 
only, or the principal of each 
school employing more than one 
teacher, to see that the flag is 
flown from the flagstaff or pole 
during school hours of each day 
in the year, from the hour of 
opening until the hour of closing 
the school under his charge, except 
upon such days as injury to the 
flag would be likely to result from 
flying it by reason of inclement 
weather conditions. The flag of 
the Commonwealth may be flown 


on the same flagstaff or pole as the 


flag of the United States and im- 
mediately thereunder. If a separate 


_ flagstaff or pole be provided for the 


flag of the Commonwealth, such 
flag shall be flown to the immediate 
left of the flag of the United States. 
It shall also be the duty of each 
teacher in every school to instruct 
thoroughly every pupil coming 
under his charge as to the history 
of the flag and the principles for 
which it stands, specifically in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights.”’ 
There is no one more devoted 
to the traditions of Virginia than 
Governor Almond. From the be- 
ginning of his term he was con- 
cerned that the flag of Virginia 
was not flown from the Capitol 
at all times, but only when the 
Legislature was in session. As a 
result, this Spring, twin flagstaffs 
appeared over the Capitol building, 
and now the flag of Virginia can be 
seen flying proudly every day. 
Color prints of the flag and seal 


| of Virginia are available from the 


office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth and will be given to 
anyone requesting them. 


HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


“LIVING SECURITY’ 





With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs.’ 


You PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 

Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
J. H. Stanley No obligation. 

State Mgr. L 
Richmond 





4s 
Bry 





Ff” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “1 





j P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 1 

9 (1 Please mail your free folder about | 

i GROUP PROTECTION . . . without obli- i 

gation. 

i ] | want to join the Educators Group in i 

1 my school. Tell me how to apply. | 
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The Ginn Basic Reading Program 
Offers you these valuable teaching aids... 


Workbooks (Teachers’ Editions, too) with widely varied additional practice 


e Readiness and Achievement Tests 





Manuals—complete, convenient, flexible—with detailed lesson plans 
e Our Big Red Story Book—chart 
, | e Ginn Basic Card Sets—pre-primers through Second Reader II 
e Self-Help Activities—from the manuals, gr. 1-3, revised edition only 
Word-Study Charts—20 in color with guide, each 20 x 25” 


e Records—4 albums of song records, | album for auditory training 





Ginn Enrichment Readers for the primary grades—4 attractive readers 


e Ginn Book-Length Stories—gr. 4 and up—8 titles 


Ginn and C ompany 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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New Superintendents 





James Warner Obenshain, na- 
tive and lifelong resident of the Coun- 
ty, has been appointed Superintendent 
of Schools for Botetourt County. He 
assumed his new duties July 15, suc- 
ceeding A Gordon Brooks, who re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
State Board of Education. 

Mr. Obenshain is a graduate of 
Buchanan High School, and received 
his Bachelor of Science degree from 
VPI, and is completing work for his 
Master’s degree at the University of 
Virginia. 

He began his teaching career at 
Buchanan High School in 1941. From 
1942 to 1955, he was Vocational Agri- 
culture instructor at Fincastle High 
School, where he has served as princi- 
pal since 1955. 


In the reorganization last Spring, 
in preparation for the new school set- 
up in the County following comple- 
tion of the two new high schools, he 
was appointed High School Supervisor 
for the County, effective July 1. 

Active in church and civic affairs, 
Mr. Obenshain is a deacon and trustee 
of the Baptist Church. He is charter 
president of the Fincastle Ruritan 
Club and a past district governor of 
the organization. 


for September, 1959 





Marvin C. Sutphin became super- 
intendent of Galax City schools on 
July 1, the second to hold this post. 
He succeeds Leslie W. Hillman who 
resigned because of health, having 
served for the past ten years when 
Galax became an independent division. 

Mr. Sutphin has been principal of 
the George Wythe High School at 
Wytheville for the past five years. 
He has also held principalships at 
Jackson Memorial High School, Wythe 
County, and Willis High and Ele- 
mentary School, Floyd County. He 
was a teacher and coach at Fries High 
School, Grayson County, and began 
teaching in the elementary schools of 
Carroll County. He attended the 
schools of his native Carroll County 
and Presbyterian Junior College, re- 
ceiving his BS degree from Radford 
College and his Master of Science de- 
gree from Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Active in professional and 
community affairs, he is a past presi- 
dent of the Floyd County Education 
Association and headed the District 
I Principals Association, and a member 
of the Lions Club and the Methodist 
Church. For five years he served in 
the U.S. Army, attaining the rank of 
major, and saw combat duty in the 
Pacific Islands. 







* 


’ ~~@ 


DOCTORATE CONFERRED— 
Robert Wilson Allen, president of the 
Virginia Education Association, was 
honored for his leadership when his 
alma mater, the University of Rich- 
mond, conferred upon him the Honor- 
ary Doctor of Science degree at its 
June 8 commencement. Dr. Allen is 
shown seated above with Dr. George 
Modlin, president of the University 
of Richmond, 
which states: 

Robert Wilson Allen 

Able teacher and school administra- 
tor; 


reading the citation 


Active in the affairs of his church 
and community; 

Respected spokesman for Virginia 
public education during critical times; 

Loyal son of Alma Mater. 

Dr. Allen received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Physics from the 
University of Richmond in 1934. He 
has a Master of Arts degree in Edu- 
cation from the University of Vir- 
ginia. A native of Richmond, where 
he graduated from the John Marshall 
High School, he is now principal of 
the Woodrow Wilson High School in 


Portsmouth. 


Honored by PTA 

Stewart Landrum, principal of 
the Bon Air School in. Chesterfield 
County since last year, was honored 
with a life membership in the PTA. 
The Bon Air PTA has made a con- 
tribution to the State PTA scholarship 
fund in Mr. Landrum’s name. Mr. 
Landrum is president of the VEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. A native of Richmond, he held 
principalships in two Portsmouth 
schools before coming to Chesterfield 
County in 1958. 
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District Date 
A October 9 

B October § 

C October 2 

D February 13, 
E March 12,’60 
F October 3 

G October 9 
H October 1 

I October 2 

J] October 2 

K September 25 
L October 9 

M October 9 

N_ September 26 
QO October 17 
P September 28 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Location 
Fredericksburg 
Newport News 
Richmond 


Petersburg 
Danville 
Bedford 
Harrisonburg 
Arlington 
Abingdon 
Charlottesville 
Lebanon 
Portsmouth 
Pulaski 
Manassas 
Norton 


Roanoke 


Place 
Mary Washington College 
Newport News High School 


Hotel Jefferson (Delegate 
Assembly ) 


Bolling Junior High School 
George Washington H. S. 
Bedford High School 
Madison College 


Kenmore Junior High School 


Hours 
9:00-1:00 
9:00-1:00 


9:00-3:00 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00-1:00 
9:30 A.M. 
9:00-1:30 
8:00 P.M. 


Abingdon High School (new) 10:00-3:00 


Lane High School 
Lebanon High School 


9:30-1:00 
9:45-3:30 


Woodrow Wilson High School 9:00 AM. 
Pulaski High School 
Osbourn High School 

J. I. Burton High School 
First Baptist Church 


9:30-2:30 
9:30-1:00 


10:00-3:00 


9:00-1:30 





FIRST ANNIVERSARY. Colonial Heights Education Association observed its 


first anniversary as a separate organization at its first annual meeting on April 28 


with reports on accomplishments during this first year. 
president were elected for two-year terms, the secretary and treasurer having been 
elected for two years in 1958. Officers of the Colonial Heights Education Associa- 
tion shown above are, from left, Margaret McElroy, president; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Daniels, vice-president; Mrs. Jacqueline Pecht, treasurer; and Mrs. Sarah Belle 


Fuhr, secretary. 
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A president and vice- 





Classroom Teachers 
Propose Changes in 
Constitution and By-Laws 
At the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, VEA, 


held in Richmond, October 31, 1958, 
the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution was proposed: 

The president and secretary of 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers should come from the 
same area of the State and that 
area should be rotated around 
the State. 

At the Board of Directors meeting 
held at Charlottesville, June 18, 1959, 
an amendment was proposed to Article 
III, Section VI of the By-Laws. Article 
III, Section VI, now reads, ““The Nom- 
inating Committee shall present two 
names for each office which is to be 
filled at the annual meeting.” 

The proposed amendment states: 

The Nominating Committee 
shall present one candidate for 
each office which is to be filled. 

Action will be taken on these pro- 
posed changes at the annual meeting of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, VEA, in Richmond, October 30, 
1959. 

Mrs. Frank Stump, Jr., Secretary 


Southampton Challenged 

by “Big Mantles” 

At the spring dinner meeting of 
the Southampton Education Associa- 
tion the guest speaker was W. H. Gatl- 
ing, president of the Virginia Life 
Underwriters Association. He is a 
special representative of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company and 
a life-time member of the “Million 
Dollar Round Table.” Mr. Gatling 
spoke on the topic, “Casting Your 
Mantle”, based on the Old Testament 
theme of Elijah’s casting his mantle 
on Elisha that he might carry on the 
prophet’s work and do great things. 
the fact that the 
nation’s mothers and teachers cast their 


He emphasized 


mantles upon the youth of our country 
and are the greatest influence upon 
He urged teach- 
so that they may 
that those who re- 
ceive them may be led to do great 
things. Preceding this message, a 
music program was given and Ray- 
mond Bodkin, president of the associa- 
tion, presided at a brief business ses- 
sion. The dinner was held on May 14 

in the Southampton High School. 
Mrs. Anna Vries Carter, Reporter 


future generations. 
ers to live “big” 


cast “big mantles” 
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You will be enthusiastic when you examine 


Grade 1 Grade 2 


One by One’ Two by Two 





PRIMARY PROGRAM OF GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC SERIES 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Caroline H. Clark 


because: 


¢ These two books are a joy to handle, to see, to read, to use in teaching. 
* The basic number concepts are presented in a systematic program. 
¢ Brilliant fresh teaching techniques encourage pupils to use what they 


know in mastering new steps. 
* The program meets the needs of slow learners and provides optional 


topics and enrichment for the able. 
WORLD BOOK * Preparatory material (Let’s Count) includes a pupil’s book with Teach- 
er’s Edition and a Big Book for group use. 
COMPANY ¢ The Teacher's Edition for each grade gives an over-all view of the 
program; lesson plans comprise purpose, readiness, procedure, and 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York supplementary exercises; included are lists of teaching aids, games, 


Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 


C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 


recommended readings, etc. 














In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA‘S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 
The most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern ourselves in 
Virginia. Contains all the latest essential informa- 


tion on the functioning of our state, city, and county 
governments. 148 pages, paper-bound. 


x* 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 


FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE 


50¢ The Copy Postpaid 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More 


Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook unfolds a 
word and picture story of Virginia History. 36 
pages—8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Ideal for 
study use or to cut out illustrations when making 
scrapbook. 








VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 North 5th Street © Richmond 19, Virginia 
You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is 





$_-..__........ to cover my order. Copies 











“Virginia’s 
Name _____- RCGE DT Ete ae Government” 
Street Address SAL ES OST a DED aN a Copies 4 “Study Scrapbook ef 
8 EET ee the Old Dominion” 


(Please print name and address clearly) 
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PULASKI COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT FRANK 
J. CRITZER WAS HONORED for his twenty years of 
service to the county during a surprise program at the May 
meeting of the Pulaski County Education Association. An 
original skit entitled ““The Three T’s” (Times, Tunes, and 


Tales) unfolded the steps of progress and other major ciation. 


events of the past twenty years. Each year was represented 


NANSEMOND SUPERINTENDENT OBSERVES QUARTER CENTU- 
RY SERVICE. Hugh V. White, superintendent of Nansemond County schools 
for the past 25 years, was honored in a surprise program at the annual banquet of 
the Nansemond County Education Association on May 25 at the Planters Club. 
Pictured above, Mr. White (center) shows off watch presented to him by the 
Association. With him, from left, are Mrs. Dillard Horton, president of the 
Nansemond County Education Association; Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Mrs. Clyde Johnson, program chairman; and State 
Senator Mills E. Godwin, Jr., guest speaker. 


Among special guests, in addition to 
State Superintendent Paschall and Sen- 
ator Godwin, were J. G. Blount, Jr., 
director of Finance, State Department 
of Education; W. R. Savage, superin- 
tendent of Suffolk schools and a former 
Nansemond teacher; members of the 
Nansemond County Board of Super- 
visors, and members of the Nansemond 
County School Board. 

Dr. Paschall paid homage to Mr. 
White’s long service, and Senator God- 
win reviewed the chronological events 
leading to the superintendent’s position 
of high esteem. He described Mr. 
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White as having operated the county 
school system “not only efficiently but 
economically and with wisdom.” Sen- 
ator Godwin further added “You have 
given of the best of your service and 
of the best of your years that people in 
this county might have more through 
a good public school system.” Tribute 
was also paid by Mr. Savage, once a 
teacher at the Holland School when 
Mr. White was principal, and by Mrs. 
Mattie Pruden, a retiring teacher this 
year at the Driver Elementary School. 
W. W. Jones, principal of Whaleyville 
High School, presented the gold watch, 








by a teacher, principal, or school board member (pictured 
above) , who gave a summary of that year’s highlights. Mr. 
Critzer, who came to Pulaski on May 12, 1939, occupied 
the chair of honor during the skit and was presented an en- 
graved silver tray by the Pulaski County Education Asso- 


and Mrs. Maybelle Jakeman of the 
Cypress School faculty sang an origi- 
nal song as the teachers’ tribute, 
“We've Been Fond of You These 
Years.” 

A native of Gloucester County, Mr. 
White came to Nansemond County 
shortly after World War I to teach in 
the Crittenden area. He was principal 
at Crittenden for three years and 
headed the Holland School for 13 years 
before becoming superintendent of the 
Nansemond County schools in 1934. 


President’s Scholarships 

President Robert W. Allen has 
awarded two VEA President’s Scholar- 
ships to students preparing for the 
teaching profession. These were 
awarded to Barbara Ann Kinsey 
who graduated from Culpeper High 
School in June 1959, and to Judith 
Elizabeth Locknane, a June grad- 
uate of Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond. Miss Kinsey enters Lynch- 
burg College this fall, while Miss Lock- 
nane will be a student at Madison Col- 
lege. Each received a scholarship in 
the amount of $300 which must be re- 
paid if the holder does not teach. Funds 
for the scholarships were derived from 
the VEA Placement Service. President 
Allen of Portsmouth was aided by a 
local committee which assisted him in 
determining the finalists. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. $., N.Y. 16 
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Eligible Membership in 
Teacher Education 


epartment 


In furthering its program, the VEA 

Department of Teacher Education 
would enlist all eligible members. Ac- 
cording to its constitution, member- 
hip is open to the following members 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion: 
1. College and school personnel in- 
volved in the preparation of teachers, 
and members of the State Department 
of Education; 

e.g. 1. Members of the administra- 
tive and teaching staffs of Vir- 
ginia colleges that prepare stu- 
dents to become teachers; 

2. School personnel directly con- 
cerned with the student teaching 
program, such as directors of in- 
struction, supervisors, principals, 
and supervising or co-operating 
teachers; 

3. School officials responsible for 
the employment of teachers 

Eligible persons are requested to 
notify Dr. Raymond J. Poindexter, 
Membership Chairman, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

The department has no dues and 
serves the following purposes: 

1. To provide opportunity for the 
improvement of professional educa- 
tion through study and conferences 
2. To provide an organized means of 
interrelations between the teacher edu- 
cation groups and other educational 
agencies of the State 

3. To develop co-operative projects 
among the agencies and personnel con- 
cerned with teacher education. 


Perfect Attendance Record 
at Teachers Meetings 


For 37 years Superintendent Percy 
V. Dennis has attended Buchanan 
County teachers meetings without an 
absence or tardiness. He spoke at the 
spring meeting of the Buchanan Coun- 
ty Education Association on April 
11. G. R. Bird, president of the BEA, 
presided at the luncheon meeting held 
in Grundy High School cafeteria. 
Lewis Dalton, president of District K, 
VEA, was the guest speaker. At the 
business session, Mrs. Myrtle Miller of 
Garden School was elected president, 
and Mrs. Mary Meade, principal of 
Vansant Elementary School, was named 
vice-president. 


Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter 
for September, 1959 





IMPORTANT REMINDER TO NEW TEACHERS 


In the great majority of Virginia school divisions, group 
‘Income Protection’ insurance plans, underwritten by 
Washington National, are sponsored by the local educa- 
tion association. If you are newly employed by one of 
those divisions this year, the following policy provision is 
of importance to you: 


Teachers becoming employed by the Board of Edu- 
cation after the effective date of this policy have 
sixty (60) days from date of becoming so employed 
within which to make application without evidence 
of insurability being required, provided they are 
actively on duty and regularly employed. If appli- 
cation is not so made within said sixty (60) day 
period, evidence of insurability satisfactory to the 
Company may be required. 


In addition to the important privilege stated above, these 
plans offer many other advantages at low group rates; and, 
in most instances with the convenience of handling 
premium on a payroll deduction basis. For complete in- 
formation, ask your Association President, or write directly 
to us. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 
503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


























in 
Richmond 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Summer Conference of Secondary School Principals 


About 300 principals of secondary schools gathered at Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, June 23-25, for a three-day conference sponsored by the 
Department of Secondary School Prinicpals, VEA. 

The conference was concerned chiefly with clarifying the statement of policy 
issued by the State Board of Education and in studying implications of the new 
high school requirements. 

The final Fred M. Alexander Memorial address in the ten-year series was given 
by Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Summary of 
the conference was given by Dr. Edward Alvey, dean of Mary Washington Col- 
lege. Among others participating were Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, director of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Education, and Dr. Robert W. Allen, 
president of the Virginia Education Association. 





Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and guest speaker, studies program with 
Howard O. Sullins, principal of Fredericksburg’s James 
Monroe High School, and chairman of local arrange- 
ments for the conference. 









Secondary principals enjoyed the hospitality of “Bromp- 
ton”, home of Mary Washington College Chancellor 

.. Simpson. Here a group are shown having supper on the 
lawn—from left, Dr. and Mrs. Grellet C. Simpson, host 

; and hostess; T. T. Hammack, principal of Virginia High 
4 School, Bristol, and vice-president of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals; Clarence Spain, principal 





Conference leaders shown above include Dr. Woodrow W. 
| Wilkerson, State director of Secondary Education; J. J. 
Booker, Jr., principal of Cradock High School, Norfolk 
County and District L. chairman; Franklin D. Kizer, as- 
sistant supervisor, Science, State Department of Educa- 
tion; and Dr. Edward Alvey, dean, Mary Washington 









of Binford Junior High School, Richmond, and secretary- 
treasurer, of the Secondary Principals group; T. Marcus 
Gillespie, principal of Francis C. Hammond High School, 
Alexandria, and president of the VEA Department of 
Secondary School Principals; Dr. Robert W. Allen, prin- 
cipal of Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, and 



































College. president of the Virginia Education Association. 


_GROUP PROFITS 


church 

groups, womens clubs 
interested in 
earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 


sale of attractive Gift @ 





neg papers 
Write for FREE 
sample ards today 
IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street, Dept. G6U, Paterson 3, New Jersey 











4 Great INSTRUCTION BOOKS $3 | COMMITTEES IN ACTION—Three VEA committees considered many 


TEACHERS: Get these omy instrection Books. = mae | angles of Citizenship, Journal, and Public Relations at simultaneous meet- 
ets Se eee ee ee en ings in Richmond at the VEA headquarters on May 1-2. Presiding at the 
Carve Patterns Book $1.50; Techniques of Making 2 . 

Leather Garments SOc: Gick Photo Instruction Book “« | Journal Committee (top) is Mrs. Grace Harrell of Princess Anne County, 
$2.00 and Bags & Accessories . . . $5.00 Value. all4for | chairman, with Mrs. Ardath Jones of Norfolk, serving as secretary of the 


$3.00 ppd. to Teachers only. ORDER TODAY! | 
ASK FOR FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG | 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1979) 
P.O. BOX 791-OZ, FT. WORTH,TEXAS 


committee. Circled below, left, is a view of the Public Relations Committee 
at which Mrs. Winogene Mauck of Harrisonburg presided. The Citizenship 
Committee is glimpsed at work in the right circle, with Chairman Elizabeth 
Moseley of Campbell County seated in center. 
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Educational Policies Commission had 
a “meeting of the minds” in a two- 
day session, April 26-27. Dr. H. I. 
Willett, commission chairman and 
superintendent of Richmond City 
schools, is seen at top right. Presi- 
dent Robert Allen and Mrs. James 
Watkins, recorder, are at left. En- 
circled are VEA leaders and partici- 
pants at this policy making study. 


Elementary Principals 
Workshop 

The College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg was the scene of a work- 
shop sponsored by the VEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
July 27-August 7. 

Under the theme, “Improving the 
Elementary School Program—A Con- 
tinuing Leadership Responsibility of 
the Principal’, five topics were offered 
for study, including (1) Further con- 
sideration of the Policy statement on 
elementary school education in Vir- 
ginia, (2) principles of curriculum 
development in the elementary school, 
(3) making physical education more 
effective for. elementary school chil- 
dren, (4) providing adequate library 
services in the elementary school, and 
(5) improving instruction in mathe- 
matics and science in the elementary 
school. 

Consultants from the State Depart- 
ment of Education included Kuhn 
Barnett, Bernard Taylor, Lester Kibler, 
Frances Mays, and Margaret Ruther- 
ford. Dr. George J. Oliver and Dr. 
Armand Galfo of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and Dr. Francis Lank- 
ford of Longwood College, served as 


consultants. 


for September, 1959 


Citizenship Survey 


A Citizenship Survey will be con- 
ducted by the VEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee this fall to encourage every 
teacher to exercise his American herit- 
age—to vote in every election accord- 


ing to his beliefs. 


Plans for the survey were drawn up 


at the May 1 meeting of the VEA Citi- 
zenship committee. The last voting 
survey made by the VEA in 1954-55 
revealed that 82 per cent of the teach- 
ers registered and voted. The commit- 
tee is hopeful that the Citizenship sur- 
vey will stimulate greater interest in 
teachers becoming qualified and active 
voters. 
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Nen 

Easy Way 

to Teach 
CURSIVE 
WRITING 





“YOUR ALPHABET GUIDE CHART” 


Here’s a wonderful, new aid in teaching your pupils better cursive 
wirting. Designed for teacher supervision or independent student use, 
Your Alphabet Guide Chart graphically illustrates the formation of 
each letter of the alphabet, plus numbers from | to 10. 

With handy ring binding, pages may be separated for student use 


or for posting on board or walls. 
Pages are 8Y2 by 221 inches in size, clearly printed on heavy 


white paper. 


Send today for Your Alphabet Guide Chart. Price is only $3.52 per 


copy, postpaid. 


| 
THE por aww COMPANY 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St. Columbus 8, Ohio 





C. D. GUESS 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 

Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 

Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 








FRANK HURLEY 
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These Tested Teaching Aids 
for state-adopted text books 


GENERAL SCIENCE TODAY 


NEW DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 


help you teach with ease. 
Save your valuable time. 


GENERAL SCIENCE TODAY 
TEACHER’S MANUAL AND TESTS 
LABORATORY MANUAL 





NEW DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 
TEACHER'S MANUAL 
STUDENT WORKBOOK 
INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS 
LABORATORY MANUAL 


Here is a sound science program, com- 
pletely planned for you. You save hours 
of planning time when you use these reli- 
able sets of supplementary materials. 
They support and corry out all of your 
science objectives. 

You will find practical suggestions on 
how to introduce all of the units easily; 
hints on how to handle below-average 
students; easy-to-score, multiple tests for 
each chapter; incentive activities; guide- 
posts for getting across central points; 
thought-provoking student reviews that 
get the student to summarize the facts 
and principles he has studied . . . an 
unending array of valuable timesaving, 
professionally-proved instructional 
materials you must have if you are 
to confidently produce a top-level 
science course. 

Examine these materials—see for your- 
self why these state-adopted texts are 
unsurpassed. 


Write: J. W. Bland 


Box 126 
Alberta, Virginia 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 7600 405 Park Ave. 
Chicago 80, Ill. New York 22, N. Y. 
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Cited for Meritorious Service 
by Lynchburg College Alumni 





M. Harold Bell 


Two VEA leaders were recipients of 
the Thomas Gibson Hobbs Memorial 
Award granted by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Lynchburg College this past 
June. M. Harold Bell of Harrison- 
burg and Joseph N. Harker, Jr. of 
Roanoke were among five alumni cited 
for meritorious service in their chosen 
field for “outstanding Christian service 
and constructive contributions to 


human welfare.” Their citations fol- 


low: 

After an outstanding career as a stud- 
dent leader in government, athletics, and 
publications, M. Harold Bell graduated 
from Lynchburg College in 1930, and 
earned the Master of Arts degree at the 
University of Virginia. He became a 
teacher and coach at Valley High School 
of Hot Springs, and later principal at 
Callands where he was also president of 
the Pittsylvania Principals Association. He 
was supervising principal at Lexington 
High School, principal of Andrew Lewis 
High School in Salem, and since 1947 he 
has been superintendent of schools in Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. Here he has led in a 
program resulting in higher salaries and 
greater job security for teachers, a more 
favorable student-teacher ratio, major im 
provements in physical facilities, and de 
velopment of curriculum guides which 
have received national recognition. 

Always active in the Virginia Education 
Association, he served as president of two 
local chapters, and later of District G. 
His service in the state organization of 
23,000 teachers was climaxed when he was 
elected president of the VEA in 1956 and 
served with distinction for a two-year 
term. His conduct of the affairs of the As- 
sociation led the Executive Secretary to 
refer to him as a ‘‘statesmanlike educator.” 

Wherever he has lived, Harold Bell has 
been a dynamic leader in community activi- 
ties. For over twenty years he has given 
leadership in Boy Scout work, and he has 
twice been cited for meritorius service. He 
has served in key positions in the Red 





Joseph N. Harker, Jr. 


Cross, the Cerebral Palsy Center, and in 
community concerts, the Rotary Club, and 
the Masons. He is an elder in the Harrison- 
burg Presbyterian Church, where he has 
served as chairman of the Christian Educa 
tion Committee. He has also served as a 
member of the Christian Education Com- 
mittee of the Lexington Presbytery. On 
the Synod level he has served as a member 
of the Virginia Christian Vocational 
Council on Guidance Centers for Hamp- 
den-Sydney College and Mary Baldwin 
College. He is currently chairman of the 
dormitory campaign committee of the 
Lynchburg College Alumni Association. 
Because of his distinguished career as 
an educator, his character and citizenship; 
and his leadership in various humanitarian 
enterprises, the Alumni Association of 
Lynchburg College takes pride in honor- 
ing M. Harold Bell with the Thomas 
Gibson Hobbs Memorial Award. 


Joseph Northrup Harker, Jr., ‘25, 
began his service to youth as a teacher. 
During his 33 years in educational work 
in Virginia he has taught, served as prin- 
cipal, directed choral groups, and served 
as guidance counselor in addition to being 
active and holding offices in city, county 
and state education associations. He cur- 
rently is teaching Physics and Bible at 
Jefferson Senior High School in Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Harker was born in Chicago and 
was raised in Southern Alabama. He 
graduated Cum Laude from Lynchburg 
College and later studied at the University 
of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and William and Mary College, receiving 
his MA degree from Gcorge Peabody Col- 
lege. He has participated in two National 
Science Foundation Summer Institutes, one 
at the University of North Carolina in 
1957, and at Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College in 1958. He has recently been 
notified that he has been selected to partici- 
pate in his third National Science Founda- 
tion Summer Institute at William and 
Mary College this summer. 

Mr. Harker has also contributed much 
to his church and its activities by directing 
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choirs, served as Elder, and as Chairman 
of the various committees. He presently 
is chairman of the Official Board of the 
First Christian Church of Roanoke. 

Joe Harker has been a faithful alumnus 
of Lynchburg College and served as presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association during 
which time the Living Endowment Pro- 
zram was launched. 
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for September, 1959 


AN IDEA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Here's novel citizenship game that 
your boys and girls are sure to find 
lively fun and serious business. So timely, too, 


Ww HORIZONS 


ne 





with Citizenship Day September 17 and 


Constitution Week September 17-23. 


hope pr hel pfu It's all based on knowledge aliens gain 


Core of this citizenship quiz game 
is challenge: Can you pass Judge’s 
naturalization questions? 


The major points of our Consti- 
tution, U. S. history and govern- 
ment will need to be reviewed. 
Spark game by surprise visitor 
(yourself, other teacher or ablest 
student)—This is the judge, 
wearing black choir robe and im- 
pressive “‘specs.”” Judge knocks, 
strides in to the amazement of all 
and solemnly announces purpose 
of visit —to test the citizenship 
knowledge of the students. 


Follow-up field trip might wit- 
ness actual naturalization pro- 
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during naturalization process. 


ceedings. Check with your nearest 
naturalization office. 


Work out questions beforehand. 
Helpful in your simple prepara- 
tions for quiz is the booklet “Our 
Constitution and Government, 
Simplified.’’ Contents take up 
such subjects as The Groups to 
Which We Belong, Objectives of 
National Government, The Presi- 
dent, The President’s Cabinet, 
The Purpose of State and Local 
Governments. There are 18 
graphic explanations. 

To get booklet, described above, our 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, SIMPLI- 
FieED, 534 x 914", paper covered, 222 
pages, 21 chapters, "18 illustrations—send 
name, address, and $1 to Supt. of 


Documents, U.S. Printing Office, 
Washington 29, OG 


For a bit of energy-sweet 







enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s LSPEARMINT a Gum. 


it's never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 








CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


Give Them a Chance 





SPECIAL OFFER! 
with Music Desk Stand and Five Books of 


Two-Octave Symphonet 


Music . . .$1.50 ($2.65 value) 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St. Dept. E Milwavkee, Wis. 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Vakers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST.. RICHMOND, VA. 























RAISE MONEY. 


school projects ... Easy .. . Dignified 
No Investment — No Risk 

For ‘’no-obligation’”’ information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 








Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 








HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 

complete publishing program: pub- 

YOUR licity, advertising, lovely books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 

0 and copy of How To Publish Your Beok. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
WRIVE DEPT. TG 9 


200 Varick Street, New York 14 
































OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


This column is prepared just for 
you. Watch for it in every issue. It 
will contain offers of material for your 
personal or professional use, which you 
may order through the coupon below. 
Order right away before supplies are 
exhausted. 


1. Music for Every Child folder gives 
full information on Harmony Band 
Instruments which makes it possible 
for children as early as the first grade 
to play three-part music from the 
first lesson. Also contains informa- 
tion on the two-octave Symphonet. 
(Handy Folio Music Company) 

2. Leathercraft Catalog. Ninety-six 
pages, leather, kits, tools, supplies, 
Teaching aids, instruction movies 
available free of charge from Tandy 
Managers in 96 stores nationwide. 
(Tandy Leather Company) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 


6. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group activi- 
ties. (Ideal Gift Tie) 

Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plan for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


covery. 


and girl needs. 


8 Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, read- 
ers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, read- 
ing, music, history, geography, in- 
dustrial arts (drawing and shop- 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 72 pages. (The Steck 
Company ) D 

9. Helpful Materials for Menstrual “ 
Education. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level: 

a. You're A Young Lady Now is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 
b. Very Personally Yours is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and over. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
Walt Disney Production film and 


VIRGINIA. 


Representative: 


other excellent teaching aids. (Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Educational 
Department) 
USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 


circled. 


Available in school 


year of 1959-60 only. 
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authors and teachers, are the perfect guides. 


1516 Maiden Lane, Apt. 28 S. W., 





Every day, science writes the news 


with headlines that set young minds on fire. Even if we 
don’t reach the moon for a while yet, it is a wonderful 
world inviting no end of youthful investigation and dis- 


And Herman and Nina Schneider, experienced 


This fine 


basal series for Grades 1-6 captures and holds interest while 


providing the first foundations in science that every boy 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


by Herman and Nina Schneider 


There is a Teachers Edition and a separate Teachers Guide 


for each text. BOOKS 4, 5, AND 6 ARE ADOPTED IN 


Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Details and information on how 
students can raise money quickly for 
athletic 
equipment, etc., with sale of candies 
with pic- 
(Stuck- 


band uniforms, instruments 


in boxes ‘‘personalized”’ 
ture of your school group. 
ey’s, Inc.) 


Booklets with pictures and maps 
giving details on tours for the sum- 
mer of 1960 in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, Around Africa and Around the 
World. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 


Space Satellites, Space Travel, The 
Moen: a reprint of several articles on 
Space Science by Willy Ley and Dr. 
Wernher von Braun as printed in 
Collier's Encyclopedia. 
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convertible fashion 











costume suit 


Beautiful practicality here! A dress subtly 
styled with strategic tucks, long sleeves and 
easy slit skirt . . . plus a dream jacket- 

wildly becoming —that has a wide dyed- 
to-match lapin collar! Dual purpose for 
chic wearing in the classroom or out. 
In purple or green shadow plaid wool 75.00. 
Available in Richmond, Charlottesville, Roanoke, 
and Lynchburg. M&R Virginia Room, Second Floor. 




























































































What Every NEW Virgin 


= 





Years ago The Bank of Virginia recognized 
the importance of teachers. We, too, were 
young, alert, optimistic and determined 
as an institution to build a bank where an 
individual could feel at home and which 
would serve the financial needs of every- 
day living. 


This bank originated and offered new 
banking services designed for teachers, 
and we welcomed teachers especially. 

It has been the happiest association. 
Thousands of Virginia teachers became 
customers and friends. We’ve served many 





i Teacher Should Know 


throughout their entire careers and con- 
tinue to do so in their days of retirement. 
The Bank of Virginia has become more and 
more the bank of Virginia teachers. 


Today’s study and travel have new 
dimensions, certainly. Teaching and living 
are more complex. For those very reasons 
the particular understanding for teacher 
needs as developed by this bank over the 
years is the more significant and useful. 


So, to new teachers and to those of many 
years’ experience . Welcome to the 
teachers’ bank. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond « Petersburg « Roanoke *« Newport News « Portsmouth « Norfolk 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation «+ Member Federal Reserve System 





